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WAR MEDALS FOR AMERICANS 


The war medals seen in increasing num- 
bers on our returning troops are principally 
those shown on our cover this week. In 
numbers, the American honors and the 
French Croix de Guerre, which is awarded 
for conspicuous bravery under fire to offi- 
cers and enlisted men alike, are in the 
lead. The French Legion d’Honneur has 
been awarded by presidential decree, 
signed by Messrs. Poincare and Clemen- 
ceau, to some of the highest officers of the 
United States Army in France for distin- 
guished services rendered to their own 
country and to the common cause of the 
Allies. This decoration has been conferred 
to Generals John J. Pershing and Peyton 
(. March, and such men as Major Generals 
George W. Goethals and William C. 
Gorgas have been made commanders of the 
Legion d’Honneur, and the honor of offi- 
cers of the Legion has been bestowed on 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, former president 
of the Rockefeller Commission for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in France, and 
upon Henry P. Davison, whose place as 
chief of the American Red Cross has just 
been taken by Dr. Farrand. 

The opportunity has not been great for 
Americans to win British decorations, yet 
in some instances of unusual bravery the 
British Distinguished Service Order has 
been added to the United States Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, America’s highest 
distinction for bravery. This happened in 
the case of a private and two sergeants 
when the 27th Division broke the Hin- 
denburg line. They became separated from 
their platoon by a smoke barrage and took 
refuge in a shell hole, when they heard 
calls for help from a disabled American 
tank about fifty yards away. Tho the in- 
tervening space was swept by an extreme- 
ly heavy German machine gun and trench 
mortar fire, all three ran to the aid of the 
tank. The private fell mortally wounded, 
but the sergeants reached the tank, rescu- 
ing a wounded officer and two soldiers, and 
assisting them to the cover of a nearby 
trench. They then returned to the tank, 
dismounted one of the tank’s machine guns. 
and carried it back to the trench. They 
were well advanced in the enemy lines but 
used their machine gun with such accurate 
effect for the remainder of the day that the 
enemy was unable to approach. When dark- 
ness fell they regained the American line, 
carrying the three wounded men and the 
machine gun with them. 

In the name of the President the com- 
mander in chief of the Army awards the 
United States Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism in action. This 
distinetion has come to men of all ranks. 
A private in the performance of his duties 
us runner was obliged to travel over a 
road which was under constant and heavy 
-hell fire, but he succeeded in delivering 
& message to his commanding officer, which 
enabled the latter so to place his guns that 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted io 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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a direct fire was made on the enemy. In 
the Argonne Forest a major remained in 
command of his company after he had been 
wounded, and after the battalion com- 
mander had been wounded took command 
of the battalion and led it forward under 
heavy fire from artillery and machine guns, 
taking and holding all objectives. 

The first woman to win the American 
Army’s Distinguished Service Medal was 
Miss Beatrice MacDonald, of the Reserve 
Nursé Corps, who was seriously wounded 
while remaining at her post with wounded 
men at a British casualty station during 
a German night raid. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor for 
the Navy is awarded as in the case of the 
Army for extraordinary bravery in action. 

The Belgian Croix de Guerre and the 
Italian Order of the Crown will rarely be 
seen on American soldiers, and the Jap- 
anese Order of the Rising Sun possibly not 
at all. Sergeant Ruth Farnam, the first 
woman to hold a command in the Serbian 
Army, has been decorated with three dif- 
ferent Serbian orders for valor and service. 


The official figures on the transporta- 
tion of American troops to France are 
given out as follows by Vice-Admiral 
Gleaves, commander of the transport and 
cruiser force: “Of the total strength of the 
naval escort guarding all these convoys 
the United States furnished 82} per cent. 
Great Britain 144 per cent, and France 
3% per cent. Of the entire army of 2,079,- 
880 men, taken over, the statistics show 
46} per cent were carried in American 
ships, 484 per cent in British, and 
the balance in French and Italian vessels.” 
In The Independent of January 11 the pro- 
portion of British convoy was inaccurately 
given on the basis of earlier figures. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Louis CoupErus—To be accurate, near- 
ly everybody is ugly. 

Ex-PRESIDENT Tart—Bolshevism in the 
United States is not an immediate danger. 

HERBERT CASSON—If you have half an 
hour to spare, don’t spend it with some one 
who hasn’t. 

JOSEPH BAGLEY—-Take the beer away 
from us and we'll take the government 
away from you. 

PREMIER LLOYD GrorGE—Civilization, 
unless we try to save it, may be precipitated 
and shattered to atoms. 

Don MARQuIsS—Some men can do al- 
most everything nearly as well as the man 
who can do something well. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—We are at last 
learning that the business of government 
is to take counsel for the average man. 

Rapes STEPHEN S. WisE—As one who 
is familiar with sentiment overseas, I want 
to tell you that there is only one nation 
that can avert the coming to pass of a 
League of Nations, and that nation is the 
United States of America. 
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The mimic! \t’s a new sort 
of parrot-zsm that the Mimeo- 


graph has brought into the 


world. Atthe great speed of five thou- 
and copies an hour it exactly reproduces 


S 
typewritten letters, forms, drawings, maps 


and the like. ‘Throughout civilization it 1s 
used by business enterprises, governments, 
armies, navies and educational institutions 


as a quick means of saving a great deal of 


time and money. It works surprising reforma- 


tions in methods and systems. Costs little to install and 
Cuts printing expenses down to minimum. 


maintain. 

What its great powers of mimicry have done for others 

they may do for you. Booklet “E” on request —today 
—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA 


E have read all the conflicting reports about the 
W condition of Russia and have come to the con- 

clusion that they are all true. But not true al- 
together. Take a country the size of the United States and 
add to it Canada, Mexico, Germany, France, Persia and 
Tibet and it would be hard to say anything about it that 
was not true in some degree. The only false statements 
being made about Russia are the sweeping statements— 
like this one. It is like balancing your account books at the 
end of the month. The individual items may be correct, but 
it is hard to sum them up. Nobody can sum up Russia. 

Last year the British press was debating whether Rus- 
sia was a Mary or a Martha. Now she is called a Jezebel 
with equal appropriateness. Competent authorities used to 
tell us that the Russian muzhik was superstitious, irre- 
ligious, tolerant, fanatical, truly democratic, loyal to the 
Czar, cleanly, filthy, lazy, industrious, cruel, kindly, intel- 
ligent and ignorant. Probably he was—or rather they were, 
the 160,000,000 of him. Doubtless they are all these things 
still, only more so. For the break-up of the administrative 
unity of Russia and the abrogation of all authority in poli- 
tics, industry and religion has made confusion worse con- 
founded. And we see it all thru the veil of multiple censor- 
ship and the cloud of partizan passion. So we are disposed 
to believe everything we hear about Russia and we believe 
a great deal more that we do not hear. 

When we hear that many people are starving in Russia we 
believe that. When we hear that some are well fed we believe 
that, too. We are told that the Bolshevik army is admirably 
disciplined and competently commanded and we are told 
that it is a leaderless and cowardly rabble. We accept both, 
assuming that they do not apply to the same people at the 
same place and time. We do not doubt the reports of whole- 
sale massacres, lynchings and atrocities. It is only when 
the same person is reported killed several times that we 
begin to be skeptical. 

The hardest thing that we have been called upon to be- 
lieve is that immorality is on the increase in Russia. Hav- 
ing read numerous Russian novels and the official investi- 
gations of the sectaries and the story of Rasputin and 
“Russian Traits” by E. B. Lanin (who was really the om- 
niscient Dr. E. J. Dillon), it seems a physical impossibility 
that Russia could be any worse in this respect than before. 
Nevertheless we believe it. We know that the war has 
started a wave of crime and licentiousness in - England, 
France and Germany and no doubt it is worse in Russia, 
where the old law and order have completely ‘collapsed. 
Two opposite charges are made against Russia under the 
Bolsheviki—free love and compulsory mating. Probably both 
are true to some extent. Certainly both were true to a 
large extent under the old regime. The Revolutionists long 
before the Revolution repudiated marriage, that is, church 


marriage, the only kind there was. Compulsory mating was 
imposed by certain landlords of the old regime and was 
common among the peasantry. Leroy-Beaulieu, who was the 
best authority on “The Empire of the Czars,” said: “In no 
other country perhaps has personal inclination as little to 
do with rural marriages.” We should therefore say—just 
guessing at it—that there was more free love and fewer 
forced marriages than formerly. 

The anarchists of Samara and Saratov would probably 
be proud to be called free lovers, but they repudiate in vig- 
orous—even we might say violent—language the institution 
of a system of compulsory mating ascribed to them. We 
publish on another page the original and translation of 
their denial of the charge so frequently made in the 
American press. We must bear in mind that the Bol- 
sheviki regard the anarchists as their most dangerous en- 
emies and are killing them off in batches whenever they 
can catch them. It does not seem to be realized in America 
that the Bolsheviki are being attacked at home on the 
ground of being too conservative! Mr. Minor, an American 
anarchist and correspondent of the New York World, has 
shaken off the dust of Russia from his feet in disgust at 
the Bolsheviki for their bourgeois and capitalistic tenden- 
cies. Tolstoy, who was a pure anarchist, would undoubtedly 
be anti-Bolshevik if he were living now. 

Madame Breshkovsky, “the little grandmother of the 
revolution,” who calls the Bolsheviki a pack of rascals and 
is in America to get help against them, denies that women 
have been nationalized or required to accept husbands 
chosen for them by the Government. Alice Stone Black- 
well, her biographer, reports her in The Nation as saying: 

One or two small soviets proclaimed some such foolishness 
but nobody would obey. It was never proposed for all Russia 
and it was never carried out anywhere. Women have more free- 
dom in Russia now than they ever had before. 

The marriage law promulgated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is nearer to American standards than the old Russian 
law, but we do not suppose that the Bolsheviki keep to it 
any better than the people of other countries keep to their 
marriage law. The same is true of other Bolshevik legis- 
lation; we cannot tell how much of it remains on paper 
and how much has been carried into effect. But now that 
the constitution and the laws on land tenure, workingmen’s 
insurance, eight hour day, control of industries, marriage, 
separation of church and state, education, judiciary, etc., 
can be purchased thru any newsdealer for five or ten 
cents, any one having that amount of money to spend can 
find out for himself what the Bolsheviki are doing, or 
rather what they are trying to do, or at least what they 
profess to be trying to do. Even that is worth knowing. 

The laws granting freedom of conscience, separating 
church and state and providing for secular schools are 
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much like those of France, not so liberal as those of the 
United States, but still a great improvement over the old 
regime. No doubt the Revolutionists are in general bitterly 
anti-clerical and the Orthodox are now suffering from per- 
secutions similar to those they formerly inflicted upon 
Protestants and Jews. The Archbishop of Omsk states that: 
“Vladimir, Metropolitan of Kiev, twenty bishops and hun- 
dreds of priests have been assassinated. Before killing them 
the Bolsheviki cut off the limbs of their victims; some of 
them were buried alive.” It is interesting to note that this 
most moribund branch of the Christian church has been 
quickened into new life and even under the shadow of Bol- 
shevik tyranny a real religious reformation has begun. 

In short, we do not think that anybody can tell the truth 
about Russia because in this case—as perhaps in all cases 
—truth is not singular but plural. What we have been doing 
is to gather up such facts as we can find and print them 
from week to week. If the facts do not fit together it is 
not our fault. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A AND O 


URIOUSLY enough one of the common misconceptions 

+ of the Covenant of the League of Nations comes from 
spelling alike two different words. The adjective 
mandatory means “imperative.” The noun mandatory 
means “an authorized agent.” Now when the League of 
Nations talks about making a state mandatory for the ad- 
vice, control or administration of one of the German col- 
onies or a backward country some people get the impression 
that this duty is to be imposed upon a power without its 
consent. They seem to see China and Peru compelling the 
United States to undertake the job of policing the Congo. 

Of course nothing of the kind is contemplated or possi- 
ble. Australia is not ordered to take over the administration 
of New Guinea or New Zealand. On the contrary it is 
indignant because it cannot annex them outright. The 
United States will not be commanded by the League of 
Nations to take Armenia or Syria in tutelage—contrary 
to the advice and consent of the Senate. If we voluntarily 
accept such a mandate it will be because we, more than any 
other country, have helped the Armenians and Syrians 
when they were under Turkish oppression and that we are 
now willing to help them get onto their feet. 

Formerly the United States in its official documents used 
to spell the word “mandatary,” as for instance in the con- 
troversy over which of the three powers should be the 
mandatary for Samoa. This was its original form at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It is the spelling of 
Kent’s “Commentaries” and has been in good usage ever 
since. It corresponds to the French mandataire of the diplo- 
matic documents. The use of a instead of o warns the care- 
less reader that it is not the same word as mandatory, 
meaning obligatory, and may help him to get the idea that 
it means nothing more alarming than proxy, committee, 
representative or agent. 


CLASS AND COMMUNITY 


ERHAPS the party lines of the future will no longer 
P be Radical against Conservative, Republican against 
Democrat, or Socialist against Individualist, but 
Class against Community. For example, Socialism is now 
used in two quite different, almost opposite, senses: the 
control of production by a government representing the 
community as a whole, and the control of production by a 
special class. People or Proletariat? That is the issue. 
The doctrine of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” has 
recently been christened Bolshevism, altho it is much older 
than any Russian Bolshevik. The Bolshevist insists that 
“labor” should rule; but he limits the term to (a) indus- 
trial as opposed to commercial, professional or agricultural 
work or domestic service; (b) workmen having no means 


of subsistence except their labor, thus excluding men who 
own farms, workshops or good bank accounts. and are thus 
“capitalists”; (c) workmen placing loyalty to the pro- 
letarian cause above loyalty to church, nation, family or 
employer, in short only the organized and “class conscious” 
section of labor. These three limitations reduce “labor” to 
a minority of the population, and this minority must rule 
even if democracy must be abandoned. This is the doctrine 
not only of the Russian Bolsheviki but of the German Spar- 
tacans, some French Syndicalists and the American I. W. W. 

But the Bolshevist is but one type of the class-minded 
man. He represents the proletariat; the unpropertied in- 
dustrial worker. Certain agrarian movements, such as the 
Populist movement, have acted solely on behalf of the 
farmer without regard to that half of the civilized world 
which lives in towns and follows other trades than agricul- 
ture. The commercial man’s attempt to rule without regard 
to either farmer or industrial laborer is only too familiar; 
it is what we have all curst as “capitalism.” The profes- 
sional man is teo poorly organized in these days to show 
an equal degree of class consciousness; but ancient Egypt 
was ruled by a priesthood, and Russia, until a few months 
ago, by a caste of civil servants, a class-conscious bureau- 
cracy. In the middle ages all Europe was subject to one 
economic group, which combined the duties of the army 
officer with the rights of the landlord. This system acquired 
a special name, feudalism; and it was still flourishing in 
Germany as recently as November, 1918. 

So the temptation to go it alone comes in turn to every 
trade; “rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, doctor, law- 
yer, Indian chief.” It is, indeed, right and natural that a 
group of persons with common interests should make com- 
mon cause to express and remedy their grievances. But they 
should never forget that life is a big and complex thing of 
which one’s trade is only a part. We do not all bake bread, 
but we all eat it. We do not all teach history, but we can 
all study it. We are not all lawyers and physicians, but we 
may need one any day. In other words, we are members of 
a class at one point; we are members of the community at 
a thousand points. Let us be citizens first, and keep our 
loyalty to the trades union, the manufacturers’ association, 
the grange, the housewives’ league, the professional society 
or the chamber of commerce for the second place. 


THE PROPOSED ISOLATION OF 
AMERICA 


[sia who oppose the participation of the United 
States in international affairs regard themselves as 
conservatives, defenders of the faith of the fathers. 
As a matter of fact they are innovators of the most rad- 
ical type, for they are proposing a violent departure from 
the historic policy and practise of the United States. 
Whether they be Democrats or Republicans they are vio- 
lating the fundamental principles of their party as repeat- 
edly exprest in its platforms. An examination of the plat- 
forms of American parties such as we made in our issues 
of October 23 and 30, 1916, shows that either or both par- 
ties have at various times exprest their concern for the 
Armenians, Jews, Hungarians, Greeks, Italians, Poles, 
Boers, Irish, Cubans, Nicaraguans, Mexicans, Panamaians, 
Hawaiians and Filipinos. The United States has interfered 
by force in the affairs of Russia, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Turkey, Morocco, Algeria, Liberia, Congo, 
Canada, Mexico, Haiti, San Domingo, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Paraguay, Chile, Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Panama, China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
Guam, and Philippines. These are all we can think of just 
now, but doubtless there are others. 

For a peaceable and home-loving chap like Uncle Sam 
this is quite a record. With the exception of his cousin 
John Bull none of his contemporaries has taken so much 
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interest in his neighbors’ affairs or has been so ready with 
advice and aid. An appeal for the poor and opprest always 
reaches his pocketbook and frequently makes him clench 
his fist. Uncle Sam is not a clam. 

The number of cases when party declarations have been 
made or official measures taken are few in comparison with 
those where the American people have acted for themselves. 
Missionary, educational and philanthropic bodies have spent 
enormous sums in ameliorating the conditions of the peo- 
ples of all lands. The propaganda work for the liberation 
of most of the submerged nationalities has been largely 
financed and carried on in America. 


The United States is by nature international. It is com-, 


posed of all nationalities and concerned with all nations. 
It has been a leader in the international movement from 
the start. It tried on its own initiative to bind the world 
together by a network of arbitration treaties so that no 
outbreak of war could occur. Now it has the opportunity to 
carry out this idea on a larger scale with the codperation 
of other powers in the League of Nations. It will be false 
to its traditions and principles if it does not embrace it. 


DR. MARY WALKER 


ASHINGTON has lost one of its sights in the dis- 
W appearance of the familiar figure whom strangers 
at first took to be a slender, long-haired, dapper 
but ungainly little old man, but whom on second sight they 
recognized as the only woman allowed to wear trousers by 
act of Congress. Yet they might have been puzzled to ex- 
plain why she was such a celebrity when they could buy a 
Sunday paper showing rows of society ladies posing in 
overalls as farmerets and could easily see in munition fac- 
tories, on athletic fields, on horseback and in street cars 
women wearing various forms of masculine nether garments 
without any act of Congress. The police, formerly so vigilant 
in repressing any tendency toward bifurcation, seem to 
have become struck with universal blindness. Mrs. Grundy, 
whose eyes are even sharper than theirs, appears to have 
shared their disability. 

The laws prohibiting infringements upon the preroga- 
tives of the opposite sex in the matter of costume have been 
suspended by mutual consent. Jnter arma leges silent. Where 
are the mobs of boys who used to follow with jeers and rotten 
eggs a wearer of bloomers? Why is it that women of our 
day have obtained without a struggle that liberty of dress 
which women of the preceding generation suffered insult 
and ostracism in the vain attempt to achieve? Are the free- 
limbed ladies of the present reaping the reward of the 
martyrdom of their predecessors? 

Apparently not. It would be difficult to trace any definite 
causal connection between the rational costume of the 
present and the dress reform movement of 1850 and after. 
Dr. Mary Walker was the solitary survivor of those in- 
trepid pioneers who defied public opinion and sacrificed 
reputation for freedom—and failed. The rest succumbed to 
argument or persuasion, to the commands of parents or 
the entreaties of lovers, and sought refuge in skirts again. 

Yet when we look up the pictures in the files of Harper’s 
Weekly of that stormy time we fail to see what the fuss 
was about. The reform costumes there portrayed strike us 
as ugly but not immodest. The bloomers reached to the 
ankle instead of to the knee as nowadays. How could they 
have been called “unfeminine” when Mrs. Amelia Bloomer 
took them from’ the harem, which is the last stronghold of 
femininity as the conservatives conceive it? 

Dr. Walker was different from such dress reformers. 
She was, as Bill Nye said, “a self-made man.” She delib- 
erately adopted the worst features of masculine costume, 
the straight trousers, the tight collar and the stiff hat, and 
deserved any ignominy she may have suffered—tho proba- 
bly she did not suffer at all but rather enjoyed her no- 








toriety. Her excuse was that a man’s dress was more con- 
venient for her work as a surgeon in the army. The present 
war has afforded a similar opportunity for the breaking 
down of costume conventionalities, but fortunately the 
women who have been doing men’s work at the front and 
at home have had better sense than to imitate blindly and 
have devised uniforms that are neither inconvenient, un- 
graceful nor unfeminine. In fact we may suspect that the 
uniform was in some cases an attraction of the service. 

But the women who have been working in cotton mills 
and shoe factories have always needed knickerbockers as 
much as munition workers or street-car conductors of the 
present. Why have they not likewise been allowed to wear 
them? Was it American athletics or Paris fashions that 
first freed women from the necessity of concealing the 
fact that they have legs? Will they willingly relinquish their 
new freedom and return to bondage when the war is over? 

In comparing the early abortive efforts at dress reform 
with the present effortless success we see two differences. 
First, the demand was formerly made on general grounds 
and latterly for specific purposes. It is doubtful whether the 
world is much more tolerant of deviations from the norm 
than it used to be. When the reformers of the fifties used 
to wear bloomers publicly in order to demonstrate their 
right to dress as they pleased, it was in a spirit of 
bravado, even tho it was done by a modest, shrinking 
woman for conscience’s sake. But the women who adopt 
similar costumes today do it for the reason, or at least 
under the pretext, of practical necessity. Even Congress, 
which is the bulwark of conventionality, allowed Dr. Mary 
Walker to wear her absurd costume when she claimed that 
she needed it in her business. 

Second, the feminist movement of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury was directed rather toward getting men’s rights than 
women’s rights. Its leaders often seemed to want to do what 
the men did than to do what they liked. We see this, for in- 
stance, in education. The girls who first tried to study Latin 
were mostly of a masculine type. Nowadays when any girl 
can study Latin not many of them want to. Howells says 
even.our ladies no longer have any use for “the educa- 
tion of a gentleman.” Having gained the right to study 
what they want to they very sensibly turn to those sub- 
jects for which they have special need or aptitude. Having 
gained the right to wear a rational costume they are 
mostly too rational to wear men’s. , 

Another and still more interesting question forces itself 
into consideration, tho we have not space here to consider 
it, that is, are martyrs as indispensable as they think they 
are? “The blood of martyrs is the seed of the church” has 
been so often repeated that every new movement is em- 
barrassed by a multitude of volunteer seed-sowers. Did the 
execution of Giordano Bruno and the imprisonment of 
Galileo actually advance scientific progress? Did John 
Brown greatly facilitate the solution of the negro problem? 
Did not the leaders of the early Christian church have to 
discourage their overzealous followers from throwing them- 
selves to the lions and denouncing idolatry in high places 
because such conduct was hurting their cause? We wish we 
had time—a year or two—to look up the history of volun- 
tary martyrdom and see if it has really been of so much 
use to the world as it is supposed to have been. We suspect 
we should find that an ounce of tact is worth a pound of 
martyrdom in the promotion of any reform. When one sets 
out deliberately to defy public opinion, as did the early 
dress reformers when they paraded the streets in bloomers, 
public opinion always reacts in a way to more thar meet 
their expectations. When one is intent upon doing some- 
thing definite, as when the munition women and farmerets 
and conductors walk to their work thru the streets, society 
is quite tolerant of deviations from conventional costumes. 
It is the difference between working for a cause and work- 
ing for a purpose. 
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. : More than 100,000 
President Wilson people tried to get 


Lauds the League tickets of admis- 


sion to the 4000 seats in the Metro- 
politan Opera House for President 
Wilson’s address in New York on 
March 4, just previous to his sailing 
again for Paris. The general expecta- 
tion was that the President would an- 
swer more or less specifically some of 
the criticisms of the League of Na- 
tions that have been made, particu- 
larly in Congress, during the two 
weeks since the covenant of the 
League was proposed. 

But President Wilson kept to gen- 
eralities and made a speech inspiring 
rather than informing, leaving to ex- 
President Taft, who preceded him on 
the platform, the task of giving de- 
tailed support and explanation of the 
covenant of the League. President 
Wilson made some ringing statements 
in the course of his address, begin- 
ning: 

The first thing that I am going to tell 
the people on the other side of the water 
is that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people is in favor of the League 
of Nations. I know that that is true. 

In expressing his appreciation of 
Mr. Taft’s address the President added: 

And I am the more happy because this 
means that this is not a party issue. No 
party has the right to appropriate this 
issue, and no party will in the long run 
dare oppose it. 

Another stimulating epigram came 
at the end of the President’s picture 
of the need of the League of Nations: 

Intrigue cannot stand publicity, and if 
the League of Nations were nothing but 
a great debating society it would kill 
intrigue. 

In many respects this address of the 
President reiterated the points made 
in his Boston speech of the previous 
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week. He spoke again of the faith of 
the peoples of Europe in an interna- 
tional league: 


And I want to utter this solemn warn- 
ing, not in the way of a threat; the forces 
of the world do not threaten, they operate. 
The great tides of the world do not give 
notice that they are going to rise and run; 
they rise in their majesty and overwhelm- 
ing might, and those who stand in the way 
aré overwhelmed. Do not let yourselves 
suppose for a moment that the uneasiness 
in the populations of Europe is due en- 
tirely to economic causes or economic mo- 
tives ; something very much deeper underlies 
it all than that. They see that their govern- 
ments have never been able to defend them 
against intrigue or aggression, and that 
there is no force of foresight or of pru- 
dence in any modern Cabinet to stop war. 
And therefore they say, “There must be 
some fundamental cause for this,” and the 
fundamental cause they are beginning to 
perceive to be that nations have stood 
singly or in little jealous groups against 
each other, fostering prejudice, increasing 
the danger of ‘war rather than concerting 
measures to prevent it; and that if there 
is right in the world, if there is justice in 
the world, there is no reason why nations 
should be divided in the support of justice. 

They are -therefore saying if you really 
believe that there is a right, if you really 
believe that wars ought to be stopped, stop 
thinking about the rival interests of na- 
tions, and think about men and women and 
children thruout the world. Nations are not 
made to afford distinction to their rulers 
by way of success in the maneuvers of pbli- 
tics; nations are meant, if they are meant 
for anything, to make the men and women 
and children in them secure and happy and 
prosperous, and no nation has the right 
to set up its special interests against the 
interests and benefits of mankind, least 
of all this great nation which we love. It 
was set up for the benefit of mankind; it 
was set up to illustrate the highest ideals 
and to achieve the highest aspirations of 
men who wanted to be free; and the world 
—the world of today—believes that and 
counts on us, and would be thrown back 
into the blackness of despair if we de- 
serted it. 


On “the careful selfishness” which 
caused some critics to oppose the 
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Harding in Brooklyn Doily Eagle 
PILGRIM LANDING IN AMERICA IN 1919 


Kirby in New York World 
PUSHING IT BACK 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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League of Nations President Wilson 
poured his bitterest contempt: 


I have heard no counsel of generosity 
in their criticism. I have heard no con- 
structive suggestion. I have heard nothing 
except “will it not be dangerous to us to 
help the world?” It would be fatal to us 
not to help it. From being what I will ven- 
ture to call the most famous and the most 
powerful nation in the world we would of 
a sudden have become the most contempt- 
ible. Mr. Taft was speaking of Washing- 
ton’s utterance about entangling alliances, 
and if he will permit me to say so, he put 
the exactly right interpretation upon what 
Washington said, the interpretation that is 
inevitable if you read what he said, as most 
of these gentlemen do not. And the thing 
that he longed for was just what we are 
now about to supply; an arrangement 
which will disentangle all the alliances in 
the world. Nations agree that there shall 
be but one combination, and that is the 
combination of all against the wrongdoer. 

Men have at last perceived that the only 
permanent thing in the world is the right, 
and that a wrong settlement is bound to be 
a temporary settlement—bound to be a tem- 
porary settlement for the very best reason 
of all, that it ought to be a temporary set- 
tlement, and the spirits of men will rebel 
against it, and the spirits of men are now 
in the saddle. 


Directly after his speech President 
Wilson went on board the “George 
Washington,” which sailed from New 
York harbor early on March 5. 

Ex-President Taft _ te a ent 
lai s amous 
ay the Longue chuckle never 


served better its mission of putting 


‘people in good humor than on March 


4, when he shared with President Wil- 
son the honor of presenting the cause 
of the League of Nations to as large 
an audience as could get into the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York. 
Mr. Taft is the president of the 
League to Enforce Peace, and he has 
been one of the pioneers in formulat- 
ing the plan of a League of Nations. 
Much. of his speech was devoted to 
an analytical discussion of the League 
covenant as now contemplated and the 
rest to defense of it in answer to the 
various objections of its critics. 


_ It is said that this would prevent our re- 
sistance to a border raid of Mexico or self- 
defense against any invasion. This is a 
most extreme construction. If a nation re- 
fuses submission at all, as it does when it 
begins an attack, the nation attacked is re 
leased instanter from its obligation to sub- 
mit and is restored to the complete power 
of self-defense. Had this objection not been 
raised in the Senate, one would not have 
deemed it necessary to answer so unwar- 
ranted a suggestion. . .. 

This is as it should be. It fixes the obli- 
gation of action in such a way that Ameri- 
can nations will attend to America, and 
aioe nations will attend to Europe, 
and Asiatic nations to Asia, unless all deem 
the situation so threatening to the world 
and to their own interests as that they 
should take a more active part. It seems to 
me that appropriate words might be added 
to the pact which should show distinctly 
this distribution of obligation. It will_re- 
lieve those anxious in respect to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine ... 

Will our country be forced by these cove- 
nants into a lot of little wars all over the 
face of the world? No. ; 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“SOME MINDS THAT HAVE NO SWEEP 
BEYOND THE NEAREST HORIZON’— 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


The suggestion that Great Britain will 
have any greater power in shaping the pol- 
icy of the league in really critical matters, 
when analyzed will be seen to have no 
foundation whatever. Ss 

The covenant takes away the sovereignty 

of the United States only as any contract 
curtails the freedom of action of an indi- 
vidual which he has voluntarily surrendered 
for the purpose of the contract and to ob- 
tain the benefit of it. The covenant creates 
no super-sovereignty. It merely creates 
contract obligations. It binds nations to 
stand together to secure compliance with 
those contracts. That is all. The assertion 
that we are giving up our sovereignty car- 
ries us logically and necessarily to the ab- 
surd result that we cannot make a contract 
to do anything with another nation because 
it limits our freedom of action as a sover- 
eign. ‘ 
No definite de- 
cision came 
from the Sen- 
ate’s discussion of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, proposed by Presi- 
dent Wilson at the Peace Conference 
in Paris and further explained on his 
return to this country. On the whole 
the senatorial comments were critical, 
ranging all the way from Senator 
Borah’s undiscriminating denunciation 
thru Senator Knox’s fear for United 
States sovereignty to Senator Lodge’s 
objections to the construction of the 
League. “I will follow any man and 
vote for any measure which in my hon- 
est opinion will make for the mainte- 
nance of the world’s peace,” said Sen- 
ator Lodge, who is the Republican 
member from Massachusetts and rank- 
ing member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. But he went on to point out 
flaws in the constitution of the League 
as now proposed: 

In the first place, the terms of the league 
—the agreements which we make—must 
be so plain and so explicit that no man 
can misunderstand them. In this draft pre- 
pared for a constitution of a League of 
Nations, which is now before the world, 
there is hardly a clause about the inter- 
pretation of which men do not already 
differ. 

_ Other changes altering the constitu- 
tion of the League were suggested by 
Senator Lodge, as follows: 


Let us put three lines into the draft for 
the league which will preserve the Monroe 


The Senate Discusses 
the League 


Doctrine beyond any possibility of doubt 
or question. Let us also have, if we enter 
the league, a complete exclusion from the 
league’s jurisdiction of such questions as 
are involved in immigration and the right 
of each country to say who shall come 
within its borders and become citizens. 

There should be some definite provision 
for peaceful withdriwal from the league if 
any nation desires to withdraw. Lastly, 
let us have a definite statement in the con- 
stitution of the league as to whether the 
league is to have an international force of 
its own or is to have the power to summon 
the armed forces of the different members 
of the league. Let it be stated in plain 
language whether the “measures,” the 
“recommendations,” or the suggestions of 
the executive council are to be binding upon 
the members of the league. 

Thirty-seven members of. the next 
Senate, to which will probably be put 
the ratification of any treaty of peace, 
signed a round robin in support of 
Senator Lodge’s stand and announced 
that they were in favor of his resolu- 
tion 
that it is the sense of the Senate that while 
it is their sincere desire that the nations of 
the world should unite to promote peace 
and general disarmament, the constitution 
of the League of Nations in the form now 
proposed to the Peace Conference should 
not be accepted by the United States. 

And. further that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the negotiations on the part 
of the United States should immediately 
be directed to the utmost expedition of the 
urgent business of negotiating peace terms 
with Germany satisfactory to the United 
States and the nations with whom the 
United States is associated in the war 





| WHAT THE SIXTY-FIFTH 
CONGRESS DID 

Made two declarations of war— 
one against Germany and one 
against Austria-Hungary. 

Raised by the enactment of a 
selective service act the ‘largest 
army this country has ever known. 

Passed appropriation bills— 
mostly for war purposes—totaling 
approximately $57,000,000,000, the 
equivalent of $570 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. 

Enacted the greatest tax law in 
parliamentary history, levying $r0,- 
000,000,000 in two years. It author- 
ized bond issues to the amount of 
$22,000,000,000. 

Appropriated $2,884,000,000 to 
create an American merchant ma- 
‘ rine, the largest in the world. 

Authorized the taking over of 
railroads and the telegraph and 
telephone systems of the nation as 
a war emergency. 

Created an American military air 
service and launched an aerial 
postal service. 

Passed the largest army appro- 
priation bill—totaling $12,000,000,- 
ooo—any country ever adopted. 

Placed on the statute books 300 
public laws and forty-eight public 
resolutions. 

Passed the resolution for a na- 
tional prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Defeated the woman suffrage 
amendment. 

Conducted twenty-six congres- 











sional investigations. 


against the German Government and that 
the proposal for a League of Nations to 
insure the permanent peace of the world 
should be then taken up for careful and 
serious consideration. 


A legislative jam 
7 _ madam probably unparalleled 

in our history marked 
the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress on 
March 4. Bills of importance had piled 
up thruout the session until even the 
members of the House and Senate ad- 
mitted that it would be: impossible. to 
pass any but the most imperative— 
and on top of this excessive pressure 
of proposed legislation came a twenty- 
six hour filibuster which ended only 
when the session itself closed. 

The filibuster was first threatened 
by Republican Senators when the Vic- 
tory Loan bill came up for final vote 
during an all-night session on March 
2, but the party caucus was unwilling 
to take the responsibility of thus hold- 
ing up essential legislation, and the 
Loan ‘bill went thru and was duly 
signed by the President. The Loan bill 
authorizes the launching of a final Lib- 
erty Bond issue of $7,000,000,000 and 
gives the Secretary of the Treasury 





BIG BILLS CONGRESS 
DIDN’T PASS 

Among the important measures 
which the Sixty-fifth Congress 
failed to pass in the crush of its 
last session were the following: 

Army appropriation bill, $1,238,- 
282,967. 

Navy appropriation bill, $824,- 
708,521. 

Agricultural appropriation bill 
(including repeal of daylight sav- 
ing law), $37,355,352- 

General deficiency bill, $842,- 
096,913, including $750,000,000 for 
the railroad administration. 

Sundry civil bill (including $660,- 
000,000 for Shipping Board), $1,- 
122,919,735- 

District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, $13,983,894. 

Indian bill, $15,430,010. 

Civil service retirement bill, to 
extend Government control over 
telegraph and telephones. 

Public buildings bill. 

Redrafted women’s suffrage Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Water power bill. 

Coal and oil lands leasing bill. 

Soldiers’ settlement bill, $100,- 
000,000. 

Wartime prohibition enforcement 
bill. 

Immigration bill, including pro- 
vision to exclude immigration for a 
period of four years. . 

Joint resolution to repeal Section 
904 of the revenue law, known as 
the semi-luxury tax. 

Proposals to reform the court 
martial laws. 

Proposition to appropriate $5,- 
000,000 for expenses of President 
Wilson and the Peace Commission 
in Europe. 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE YOUR GOVERNOR OR MAYOR? 
The conference called by President Wilson in Washington brought together for a discussion of reconstruction problems the governors of forty-three 
states and mayors of,more than a hundred cities in the United States. This photograph was taken outside the Capitol between sessions. Seated 
in the center (left to right) are President Wilson, Secretary of Labor Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture Houston and Secretary of Commerce Redfield 


power to fix the rate of interest. The 
$1,000,000,000 wheat guarantee bill 
was the only other important measure 
put thru in the last days of the Senate. 

When the Senate reconvened for its 
final session on Monday morning, March 
8, three Republican Senators—Sher- 
man, of Illinois; La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, and France, of Maryland— 
took upon themselves the responsibil- 
ity of conducting a filibuster that held 
the floor and prevented further leg- 
islation until the adjournment of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress at noon on 
March 4. As Vice-President Marshall 
banged his gavel to declare the Senate 
session over, he broke the strain of 
nervous tension among the members 
and in the crowded galleries by sub- 
stituting for the usual phrase, ‘“ad- 
journed sine die,” a bitterly spoken 
pun, “adjourned sine Deo.” 

This ignominious end of the Sixty- 
fifth Senate had its effect, of course, 
upon the House, where there was prac- 
tically nothing to do in its last two 
days in session. But the House cele- 
brated its end more jovially and wound 
up with a song service that started 
with “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” 
and included “How Dry I Am!” and a 
contest on strictly party lines of ‘““Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 

While the Congress held its final 
session President Wilson waited in a 
nearby room of the Capitol to sign 
any bills that might be passed. The 
only comment that he made on the fili- 
buster was a statement issued to the 
press: 

A group of men in the Senate have de- 
liberately chosen to embarrass the Admin- 
istration of the Government, to imperil the 
financial interests of the railway systems 
of the country, and to make arbitrary use 


of powers intended to be employed in the 
interest of the people. 

It is plainly my present duty to attend 
the Peace Conference in Paris. It is also 
my duty to be in close contact with the 
public business during a session of the 
Congress. I must make my choice between 
these two duties, and I confidently hope 
that the people of the country will think 
that I am making the right choice. 

It is not in the interest of the right con- 
duct of public affairs that I should call 
the Congress in special session while it is 
impossible for me to be in Washington, be- 
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cause of a more pressing duty elsewhere, 
to codperate with the Houses. 

I take it for granted that the men who 
have obstructed and have prevented the 
passage of necessary legislation have taken 
all of this into consideration and are will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of the 
impaired efficiency of the Government and 
the embarrassed finances of the country 
during the time of my enforced absence. 

Without an extra session of Con- 
gress before the President’s return the 
railroad administration, the Shipping 
Board, the employment service, the 
army and the navy will all be put to 
grave financial embarrassment, since 
appropriations necessary to maintain 
them were among the bills the pres- 
ent Congress failed to pass. 


Presi- 
dent Wilson 
called to con- 
ference in Washington the Governors 
of all the States and the mayors of 
more important cities he paved the 
way for some interesting diagnoses of 
reconstruction problems and _ their 
remedies. The keynote of the Presi- 
dent’s opening speech was ° 

that the business of government is to take 
counsel for the average man. We are at 
last learning that the whole matter of the 


prosperity of peoples runs down into the 
great body of the men and women who do 


When Governors and When 


Mayors Confer 














Thomas in Detroit News 


THE BOLSHEVIK DOG IN THE MANGER 


the work of the world, and that the process 
of guidance is not completed by the mere 
success of great enterprizes—it is com- 
pleted only by the standard of the benefit 
that it confers upon those who in the ob- 
scure ranks’ of life contribute to the suc- 
cess of those enterprizes. 

Then the Governors began discus- 
sion of the problems of their several 
states: in Arizona, for instance, the 
unemployment of miners due to the 
falling prices of copper, in Florida the 
need of laborers in the truck gardens 
and fruit groves, in Kansas the enor- 
mous wheat acreage, in West Virginia 
unemployment in the coal mines, and 
so on. 

In more general discussion a degree 
of unanimity developed on four points: 

1. Business lassitude and unemployment 
are largely due to the fact that the railways 
under national control, tho representing < 
per cent of the consuming capacity of the 
nation, are neither efficiently conducted nor 
buying the supplies and .making the im- 
provements that they need. 

2. Road building and other public and 
private improvements are discouraged by 
the excessive freight rates—in some cases 
four times as much as formerly—on build- 
ing materials. 

3. The Federal Government is urging 
other governments and private concerns to 
get busy and produce, but it is doing noth- 
ing but talk itself, Congress being roundly 
blamed for having deserted its responsibili- 
ties and adjourning without passing bills 
essential to governmental activities. 

4. The unemployment situation is not 
generally bad now, but is getting worse, and 
a desperate Bolshevik propaganda is active- 
ly at work to aggravate the situation. 

Resolutions were adopted asking the 
Government to begin to rehabilitate the 
railroads and to reduce freight rates 
on road building materials; opposing 
the reduction of wages, unless accom- 
panied by a reduction in the cost of 
living; urging the War Department to 
speed up the settlement of war con- 
tracts; urging the Government to an- 
nounce its policy as to the disposition 
of the raw materials it has on hand; 
asking continuation of the Government 
survey of the natural resources of the 
country; asking continuation of the 
Federal Employment Service; favoring 
demobilization thru the state and local 
draft boards; recommending that war 
memorials take the form of improved 
community utilities. 
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A bronze lapel but- 
ppt: ay ton somewhat like 
that worn by G. A. R. 
veterans will be the “honorable dis- 
charge” emblem issued by the United 
States War Department to all our vet- 
erans of the Great War, whether they 
actually fought or not. The Govern- 
ment will distribute these buttons free 
of charge. 
The design of the “honorable dis- 
charge” button was chosen by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts after a competi- 


tion among American artists and 
sculptors. 
The Thriftiess Nebraska’s sales of 


war savings stamps in 
1918 were $21.18, 
greater per capita than those of any 
other state. The state’s aggregate 
sales were $27,450,000. 

Ohio, with $86,244,000 aggregate 
sales, ranked first in volume, but sec- 
ond in per capita sales, which were 
$16.89. South Dakota came third in 
per capita records, the District of Co- 
lumbia fourth, and Iowa fifth. 


By the bills passed 
at this session 
of the state legisla- 
ture North Dakota has laid out for 
itself an unparalleled program of actu- 
ally democratic government, industrial 
as well as political. The recent legis- 
lation puts upon the state these tasks: 

1. Establish and operate the Bank of 
North Dakota; 

2. Build and operate terminal grain ele- 
vators and flour mills; : 

3. Establish and operate the North Da- 
kota Home Builders’ Association for the 
purpose of enabling inhabitants of the state 
to build and own their own homes; 

4. Set up an industrial commission to 
manage these and the other industries the 
state may decide to embark upon under the 
unlimited power granted by new amend- 
ments to the state constitution. 


The motive power behind this re- 
form program was the Farmers’ Non- 
Partizan League of about 100,000 
members, organized three years ago 
to safeguard the people’s interests. 
The Farmers’ League was also instru- 
mental in getting fourteen state 
amendments approved by the people 
at the last election and ratified by 
this legislature. 

Among the amendments are provi- 
sions for an easier method of amend- 
ing than was previously in force; re- 
moving the limit on state indebtedness 
which hitherto stood at $200,000; and 
authorizing the state, or any city or 
county, to engage in any industry ex- 
cept the manufacture of intoxicants. 

Other bills passed at this session of 
the legislature include a workingman’s 
compensation act with a state insur- 
ance fund; women’s forty-hour week 
and minimum wage laws; a mining law 
and various laws providing for new 
methods of taxation and of regulations 
cf freight rates and franchises. 


State 


North Dakota 
Has Self-Service 


Another New York For three days 
last January the 


Harbor Strike port of New York 
was paralyzed by a strike of 16,000 
marine workers asking for higher 
wages and an eight-hour day, and 














THE GREAT WAR 


February 27—Clemenceau resumes 
attendance at Peace Congress. Ger- 
man Soldiers and Workmen call 
convention. 

February 28—German strikes isolate 
Weimar from Berlin. Great dem- 
onstration at funeral of Kurt 
Hisner. 

March 1—Marshal Foch presents 
military terms of peace to Peace 
Congress. Many Soviets formed in 
Germany. 

March 2—Italian Government ready 
for compromise with Jugoslavs. Ger- 
man insurrection increasing. 

March 3—British Government pro- 
poses to maintain army of 2,500,000. 
General strike ordered at Berlin. 

March 4—Bolshevists force Allies 
back in Northern Russia. State of 
siege proclaimed at Berlin. 

March 5—German Government checks 
revolt at Kénigsberg. German 
Radical demands formulated. 























supplemented by a sympathetic strike 
of 45,000 longshoremen. When the 
strike created a serious food crisis in 
the city and on Staten Island the War 
Labor Board intervened, asked the 
men to go back to work pending settle- 
ment of the strike and six weeks later 
announced a decision giving 40 per cent 
of the men an eight-hour day at once 
and recommending it in the case of the 
rest. This award was unsatisfactory to 
the men and on March 4 the 16,000 
harbor workers walked out again, reit- 
erating their previous demands. In this 


© Harris & Ewing 
A NURSE WITH MILITARY HONORS 
The Secretary of War pinned the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the United States on this 
American army nurse—Miss Beatrice MacDon- 
ald—for extraordinary heroism while on duty 
at British Casualty Clearing Station No. 61. 


' During a German night air raid she continued 


at her post until she was wounded by a bomb, 
thereby losing one eye 


strike the municipal ferries, the Lack- 
awanna Railroad ferries and all boats 
in hospital service continued to run 
and it was announced that there would 
be no danger of a food shortage for 
at least two weeks. 

Forty per cent of the harbor work- 
ers in New York are under railroad, 
that is to say government control, and 
the railroad administration has offered 
to make a separate settlement w'th 
them, granting the eight-hour day as 
promised by the War Labor Board 
award and giving the overtime pay 
they ask. 


Arrangements were 
made in Paris for Pres- 
ident Wilson on his re- 
turn to that city to occupy not the 
Murat Palace as before but the Hotel 
Bischoffsheim on the Place des Etats- 
Unis, the home of Francis de Croisset, 
a prominent author and playwriter. 
It was also planned, on the suggestion 
of Colonel House, that the President 
should land at Brest and go directly to 
Paris, instead of landing at Antwerp 
and visiting Brussels and the war- 
devastated regions of Belgium and 
France before going to Paris. This 
course was adopted in order to ex- 
pedite the work of the Peace Congress, 
where it was hoped to have the draft 
of the preliminary peace treaty ready 
for the consideration of the President 
and the British Prime Minister when 
they reach Paris at the middle of 
March. Then it would be possible to 
admit German representatives to the 
Congress by April 1, to listen to the 
military, diplomatic, financial and eco- 
nomic terms which the Allies purpose 
to impose upon them. 


M. Clemenceau had 
recovered from his 
wounds sufficiently to 
resume attendance at the meetings of 
the Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
gress on February 27. On that day the 
claims of the Jugo-Slavs to Styria, Tri- 
este, Fiume and nearly all of the Dal- 
matian Islands—most of which terri- ' 
tory is also claimed by Italy—were 
heard and considered. On March 1 the 
Council began consideration of the 
financial and economic problems in- 
volved in the actual treaty of peace 
and in the permanent conditions follow- 
ing the war. The chief financial points 
raised were concerning war debts and 
ante-war debts in enemy countries and 
whether they were to be paid or repu- 
diated, and concerning the reappor- 
tionment or “pooling” of the war debts 
of the Allied countries. The thought 
has been much broached in France that 
that country fought not alone for self- 
defense but for the defense of the 
world, that the brunt of the war fell 
upon it because of its geographical po- 
sition, that it was subjected to a dis- 
proportionately heavy expense, for the 
sake of other nations as well as its 
own, and that therefore justice re- 
quires the assumption of some of its 
debt by other countries. The American, 
British and Japanese delegates are said 
not to assent to this proposition. The 
Council on the same day decided to ap- 
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THE PUBLIC: “WISH THEY’D STOP SQUABBLING 
AND PULL ME ouT!” 











London Opinion 


JOHN BULL (TO MISS PEACE): “AND JUST AS I 
WAS LOOKING FORWARD TO A PLEASANT TIME 
WITH you!” 


THOSE BRITISH STRIKES 


point a committee consisting of one 
_ member from each of the five great 
powers to define the approximate fu- 
ture boundaries of the enemy countries 
and, presumably, of the new states 
which are being formed; practically 
remaking the map of Europe and west- 
ern Asia. 

The eighth week of the Peace Con- 
gress opened on March 2 with increased 
energy and earnest desire to expedite 
work, and with the feeling and expres- 
sion of intense interest in the recep- 
tion of the President in the United 
States and the attitude of this coun- 
try toward the proposals for a League 
of Nations. Mr. Lloyd George left Lon- 
don for Paris on March 5 to resume at- 
tendance at the Congress, and to remain 
continuously, if possible, until the adop- 
tion of the preliminary Treaty of Peace. 


Dealing with Marshal Foch laid be- 
Germany fore the Supreme Coun- 
cil on March 1 the mil- 

itary terms which he desires to have 
incorporated in the treaty of peace, and 
two days later the Council began con- 
sideration of them. These, together with 
the naval terms previously submitted, 
provide for the reduction of the Ger- 
man army to a force of about 200,000 
men, the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions of Heligoland and the Kiel Canal 
and the neutralization of the canal, the 
destruction of the German main fleet 
and all German submarines, and the 
retention of control of the German 
cable systems by the Allies. There is 
also said to be a prohibition against 
the building or use of submarines by 
any power in the world, tho the com- 
petence of the Peace Congress to en- 
act such international legislation is not 
obvious to all. The French delegates 
are reported to oppose the destruction 
of the German fleet and to favor dis- 


tribution of it among the Allies, or at 
least utilization of its vast value in 
hulls, machinery and material. The 
American delegates are said to be re- 
serving judgment on the proposal to 
destroy the fortifications of the Kiel 
Canal and to neutralize that water- 
way, lest the same rule should be ap- 
plied to the Panama Canal, the en- 
trances to New York Harbor, and other 
American waterways. 

The Commission on Reparation re- 
ported to the Council on March 8 that 
Germany and her allies ought justly 
to pay to the Allied and associated 
powers the sum of $120,000,000,000. In 
connection with that report it is to be 
recalled that the total wealth of those 
four countries was estimated at the be- 
ginning of the war to be as follows: 





ce veae secwewke $85,000.000,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 55,000.000,000 
DE sivctire<udecaee 4,000,000,000 
ME Soceenasct ane eeae 4,000,000,000 

WE cvecdatocedanout $144,000,000,000 


It is insisted by many that the coun- 
tries should be able to pay an indemnity 
equal to so large a proportion—more 
than 83 per cent—of their entire assets, 
provided the process is extended over 
a suitable period of years. The French 
proposal is that the payment of $5,000,- 
000,000 at once, in gold, foreign securi- 
ties and goods, be required, and that 
the remainder be payable in instal- 
ments during twenty-five to thirty-five 
years. 


At the end of Febru- 
ary the political and 
industrial disturb- 
ances in Germany presented three 
ominous phases. There was the at- 
tempted revolution at Munich, moving 
toward either its own spread thruout 
all Germany or the separation of Ba- 
varia from the rest of the empire. 


Grave German 
Disturbances 








There was the strike of coal and rail- 
way workers at Halle, which inter- 
rupted communication between Wei- 
mar and Berlin, and which had for its 
avowed object the overthrow of the 
Ebert government and the dispersal 
of the National Assembly. There was 
also a call for a convention of the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils, to 
resume the power which they had sur- 
rendered to the National Assembly 
and to control or overthrow the latter 
body. At the same time the Assembly 
at Weimar was neglecting the work 
of perfecting the Constitution, and 
was engaging in factional disputes of 
an increasingly acrimonious nature. 

The Government on March 1, after 
conferring with leaders of the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Councils, issued an 
address to the country, reaffirming its 
loyalty to the principles of democracy 
and denouncing the Spartacan and 
Bolshevist designs against the Na- 
tional Assembly. The Independent So- 
cialists generally deserted the National 
Assembly to take part in strikes and 
agitation, and on the evening of March 
3 a universal strike was ordered at 
Berlin, in consequence of which that 
city was without transportation serv- 
ice or lighting or water supply. 

The Spartacans on March 4 attempt- 
ed to take possession of Kénigsberg, 
in East Prussia, with the avowed pur- 
pose of opening a route thence to Mos- 
cow, so that Russian Bolshevists might 
come to their assistance. The Govern- 
ment, however, hastened troops to K6- 
nigsberg and after hard fighting ap- 
parently supprest the movement. 

The Independent Socialists, Sparta- 
cans and other revolutionists on March 
4 presented to the Government their 
formulated demands, to this effect: 
Trial of the former Emperor and 
Crown Prince, Generals Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff and Admiral Tirpitz, 
by a people’s tribunal; release of all 
political prisoners, including agents of 
Russian Bolshevists; disarmament of 
all volunteer troops and development 
of the Red Guard; and the establish- 
ment of a political and commercial 
alliance with the Soviet Government of 
Russia. 


A correspondent of 
the London Daily Tel- 
egraph who has been 
investigating conditions reports that 
while before the war Germany was able 
to feed 95 per cent of her people from 
her own resources, now, because of de- 
terioration of the soil, lack of live 
stock and other conditions, she could 
not feed half that number on a pre- 
war scale of rations. Her ills are also 
aggravated by unemployment due to 
lack of coal transport facilities. At the 
time of the signing of the armistice 
there were 500,000 unemployed work- 
men in Germany. Now the number is 
estimated at 1,500,000. In the face of 
this urgent need of food for Germany, 
however, the French Government on 
March 2 indicated its unwillingness to 
participate in the work of supplying 
that need. It took the ground that it 
could not consent to have Germany 
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spend for supplies the money which 
should be paid to the people of France 
to restore the damage done to them by 
the German armies. On March 4, Mar- 
shal Foch demanded the immediate 
surrender and delivery of the German 
mercantile fleet, without regard to the 
question of food supply. 


The closing days of 
February saw much 
military activity in 
northern Russia. The Allies were ad- 
vancing at several points and were in- 
flicting heavy losses upon the Bolshev- 
ists. In Esthonia and Lithuania and 
elsewhere on the Baltic front successful 
operations were conducted against the 
Bolshevists, and similar reports came 
from the Northern Caucasus, where a 
volunteer army of Cossacks was wag- 
ing a vigorous campaign. General 
Krasnoff, the Cossack leader, was an- 
nounced to have made important 
progress on the Volga River. On March 
3. however, news came of a Bolshevist 
advance in the north and a retreat of 
the Allies. 

Captain Andre Tardieu, at Paris, on 
February 28 informed press corre- 
spondents that the proposed confer- 
ence with the various Russian govern- 
ments at Princes’ Island had been 
abandoned, the  Bolshevists having 
failed to cease fighting as demanded 
by the Allies as a preliminary to that 
gathering. At the same time Nicholas 
Tschaikovsky, the veteran revolution- 
ist and President of the government 
at Archangel, made the suggestion 
that instead of attempting to hold 
such a conference the Allies should 
send an authoritative commission to 
travel thru Russia on a tour of inves- 
tigation. 

Zinovieff, the Bolshevist Governor 
of Petrograd, is reported in the official 
organ of the Petrograd Soviet as de- 
claring in a recent speech to the So- 
viet Council of Petrograd that the 
Government was quite willing to enter 
into conference with the Allies at 
Princes’ Island, because, he said: 

The signing of such a peace with the 
Allies would not mean that we would even 
for a second stop building our Red army. 
It would only mean that we put no trust 
whatever in the bit of paper which we 
would have signed. 

Sergius Sazonoff, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs in the Omsk Government 
and its representative at Paris, de- 
clares that forty millions of Russians, 
under organized governments, are now 
coéperating for the reuniting and re- 
habilitating of Russia, and that even 
among the Bolshevists many are striv- 
ing toward the same end. 


The Inter-Allied Mis- 
sion to Poland ar- 
rived at Posen on 
March 1, intending to spend a week 
there, investigating the political and 
social situation. They began their work 
by consulting the German leaders and 
authorities, and afterward the Poles. 
For a time there was cessation of strife 
between the two nationalities, but in a 
day or two fighting was resumed at 
various points. There were also hos- 


The Troubles 
of Russia 


Poland and Her 
Neighbors 


tilities between the Poles and the 
Ukrainians in Galicia and elsewhere. 
The Poles renewed their attempts to 
take Kovel and Rovno, and the Ukrain- 
ians again attacked Lemberg. Mean- 
time the Polish Prime Minister, Mr. 
Paderewski, protested against the op- 
position which is being manifested at 
Paris to the organization of a large 
Polish army. The menace of Bolshev- 
ism in Russia, he insisted, made it rea- 
sonable and necessary for Poland to 
have an army of 350,000 men. 


The British Secretary 
State for War, 
ton Churchill, on 
March 3 asked the House of Commons 
for an appropriation sufficient to main- 
tain an army of 2,500,000 men. This 
force would gradually be reduced to 
925,000, he said; but the outlook of 
affairs in both Europe and Asia was 
so uncertain that it would not be pru- 
dent to effect any sudden decrease of 
military strength. In order to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of the 
war with Germany it would be neces- 
sary to maintain a powerful force on 
the Rhine for a considerable time to 
come. Then, as soon as peace was made, 
the Allies must supply that country 
with needed food and thus aid it to 
avert the horrors of Bolshevism. 


Mr. Lloyd George held 
an all-day conference 
with British labor lead- 
ers and capitalists on February 27, 
earnestly trying to persuade them to 
compose their differences and to avoid 
a strike. As a result of his efforts, the 
miners agreed to postpone their threat- 
ened strike until March 22. On motion 
of Arthur Henderson, leader of the 
Labor party, a committee was consti- 
tuted consisting of thirty representa- 
tives of labor and thirty of capital, 
comprizing both men and women, to 
study the causes of unrest, the condi- 


For a Large be 
British Army Wins 


British Labor 
Negotiations 


tions of labor, the questions of hours, 
wages, codperation, profit-sharing, etc., 
and to report in time for the calling 
of another conference with the Prime 
Minister before April 5. Addressing 
the first meeting of this committee of 
sixty, on March 4, Mr. Lloyd George 
advised it that it was the trustee of 
the safety and welfare of the whole 
nation. Unemployment must be ban- 
ished and the workers must never again 
be put in dread of the horrors of hun- 
ger and distress. 

The importance of this committee 
and its labors was estimated by Mr. 
Thomas, Labor Member of Parliament 
for Derby, and General Secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, 
when he said that the next three weeks 
might determine whether Great Britain 
could avoid an industrial dispute whose 
consequences might be almost as dis- 
astrous as: defeat by Germany in the 
war would have been. 


The Spanish Cabinet 
dominated by Count 
Romanones, which 
was formed in November.last by the 
Marquis de Alhucemas, resigned on 
February 24. The King requested it to 
remain in office, however, until the 
budget could be passed by Parliament. 


Habibullah Khan, the 
ag roy Ameer of Afghanis- 

tan, was murdered 
by shooting, in camp at Laghman, on 
February 20. The motive for the crime 
was not apparent. Habibullah was a 
son of the famous Ameer, Abd-ur- 
Rahman, and was born in 1872 and 
succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father in 1901. He was, for an 
Orienta] despot, an enlightened and 
progressive ruler, who effected some 
important reforms in the government 
of his country and strengthened the 
friendly relations between it and Brit- 
ish India. 


Spanish Cabinet 
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Press Illustrating 


A DANGEROUS AFTER THE WAR JOB 
Clearing the seas of floating mines is a task that compels war heroism still, for a ship has a very 
good chance of hitting a mine instead of picking it up. This photograph is of the Dutch mine- 
sweeper “Medusa” working in the North Sea. It is hauling up a mine thru the open space astern 
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UTOPIA OR HELL 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Plan for the League of Nations 
AS PRESENTED BY HIM THRU THE INDEPENDENT OF JANUARY 4, 1915 


HERMAN’S celebrated declaration about war 

has certainly been borne out by what has hap- 

pened in Europe, and above all in Belgium, dur- 

ing the last four months. That war is hell I will 
concede as heartily as any ultra-pacifist. But the only 
alternative to war, that is to hell, is the adoption of 
some plan substantially like that which I have advo- 
cated and which has itself been called utopian. It is 
possible that it is utopian for the time being; that is, 
that nations are not ready to accept it. But it is also 
possible that after this war has come to an end the 
European contestants will be sufficiently sobered to be 
willing to consider some such proposal. 

The proposal is not in the least utopian if by utopian 
we understand something that is theoretically desira- 
ble but impossible. What I propose is a working and 
realizable Utopia. My proposal is that the efficient civ- 
ilized nations—those that are efficient in war as well 
as in peace—shall join in a world league for the peace 
of righteousness. This means that they shall by solemn 
covenant agree as to their respective rights which 
shall not be questioned; that they shall agree that all 
other questions arising between them shall be sub- 
mitted to a court of arbitration; and that they shall 
also agree—and here comes the vital and essential 
point of the whole system—to act with the combined 
military strength of all of them against any recal- 
citrant nation, against any nation which transgresses 
at the expense of any other nation the rights which it 
is agreed shall not be questioned, or which on matters 
that are arbitrable refuses to submit to the decree of 
the arbitral court. 

In its essence this plan means that there shall be a 
great international treaty for the peace of righteous- 
ness; that this treaty shall explicitly secure to each 
nation and except from the operations of any inter- 
national tribunal such matters as its territorial in- 
tegrity, honor and vital interest, and shall guarantee 
it in the possession of these rights; that this treaty 
shall therefore by its own terms explicitly provide 
against making foolish promises which cannot and 
ought not to be kept; that this treaty shall be observed 
with absolute good faith—for it is worse than useless 
to enter into treaties until their observance in good 
faith is efficiently secured. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, this treaty shall put force back of righteousness, 
shall provide a method of securing by the exercize of 
force the observance of solemn international obliga- 
tions. This is to be accomplished by all the powers cove- 
nanting to put their whole strength back of the ful- 
filment of the treaty obligations, including the decrees 
of the court established under and in accordance with 
the treaty 

No man can venture to state the exact details that 
should be followed in securing such a world league for 
the peace of righteousness. But, not to leave the matter 
nebulous, I submit the following plan. It would prove 
entirely workable, if nations entered into it with good 
faith, and if they treated their obligations under it in 
the spirit in which the United States treated its ob- 
ligations as regarded the independence of Cuba, giving 
good government to the Philippines, and building the 
Panama Canal; the same spirit in which England acted 
when the neutrality of Belgium was violated. 

All the civilized powers which are able and willing 
to furnish and to use force, when force is required to 
back up righteousness—and only the civilized powers 
who possess virile manliness of character and the 


willingness to accept risk and labor, when necessary to 
the performance of duty, are entitled to be considered 
in this matter—should join to create an international 
tribunal and to provide rules in accordance with which 
that tribunal should act. These rules would have to 
accept the status quo at some given period; for the 
endeavor to redress all historical wrongs would throw 
us back into chaos. They would lay down the rule that 
the territorial integrity of each nation was inviolate; 
that it was to be guaranteed absolutely its sovereign 
rights in certain particulars, including, for instance, 
the right to decide the terms on which immigrants 
should be admitted to its borders for purposes of resi- 
dence, citizenship or business; in short, all its rights 
in matters affecting its honor and vital interest. Each 
nation should be guaranteed against having any of 
these specified rights infringed upon. They would not 
be made arbitrable, any more than an individual’s 
right to life and limb is made arbitrable; they would 
be mutually guaranteed. All other matters that could 
arise between these nations should be settled by the 
international court. The judges should act not as na- 
tional representatives, but purely as judges, and in 
any given case it would probably be well to choose them 
by lot, excluding, of course, the representatives of the 
powers whose interests were concerned. Then, and most 
important, the nations should severally guarantee to 
use their entire military force, if necessary, against 
any nation which defied the decrees of the tribunal ‘or 
which violated any of the rights which in the rules it 
was expressly stipulated should be reserved to the sev- 
eral nations, the rights to their territorial integrity 
and the like. Under such conditions—to make matters 
concrete—Belgium would be safe from any attack such 
as that made by Germany, and Germany would be re- 
lieved from the haunting fear its people now have lest 
the Russians and the French, backed by other nations, 
smash the empire and its people. 

In addition to the contracting powers, a certain num- 
ber of outside nations should be named as entitled to 
the benefits of the court. These nations should be 
chosen from those which were as civilized and well 
behaved as the great contracting nations, but which, 
for some reason or other, were unwilling or unable to 
guarantee to help execute the decrees of the court by 
force. They would have no right to take part in the 
nomination of judges, for no people are entitled to do 
anything toward establishing a court unless they are 
able and willing to face the risk, labor and self-sacrifice 
necessary in order to put police power behind the court. 
But they would be treated with exact justice; and in 
the event of any one of the great contracting powers 
having trouble with one of them, they would be en- 


titled to go into court, have a decision rendered, and, 


see the decision supported precisely as in the case of 
a dispute between any two of the great contracting 
powers themselves. 

No power should be admitted into the first circle, 
that of the contracting powers, unless it was civilized, 
well behaved and able to do its part in enforcing the 
decrees of the court. 

Most certainly the proposed plan would be dependent 
upon reasonable good faith for its successful work- 
ing, but this is only to say what is also true of every 
human institution. Under the proposed plan there would 
be a strong likelihood of bettering world conditions. 


If it is a Utopia, it is a Utopia of a very practical 
kind. 
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Paul Thompson 


Waiting to be helped to find a job by thé United States Employment Service, a Federal organization with an agency in every city 


TWO WEEKS’ EXTRA PAY 
A Safety Check on the Dangers of Rapid Firing 


HE Czar’s Govern- 

ment withheld from 

Russian working- 

men the right to 
strike by requiring them to give their 
employer two weeks’ notice before quit- 
ting his employ. On the other hand the 
law required the employer likewise to 
give the man two weeks’ notice or if he 
dismissed him abruptly to pay the dis- 
missed employee for two weeks beyond 
the term of employment. The enforce- 
ment of the law was in the hands of 
the Government factory inspectors 
and the workmen appeared not to have 
gotten much benefit from it. I did hear, 
however, of a peppery manufacturer 
who paid a fortnight’s extra wages to 
men he had “fired” incontinently and 
who declared that his quick temper 
would bankrupt him. 

After the Revolution of March, 1917, 
an endeavor was made to enforce this 
law and to secure for the dismissed 
workman a month’s wages instead of 
a fortnight’s wages. In a number of in- 
dustries the month of leeway was es- 
tablished by joint agreement. In the 
typographic industry masters and men 
agreed to a three months’ minimum 
term of employment. When I was at 
Baku, in October, 1917, the hundred 
odd oil firms were concluding an agree- 
ment with their seventy thousand em- 
ployees which stipulated, among other 
things, that on dismissal an employee 
should receive a month’s pay for every 
year he had been in the service of the 
firm. The employers made no protest 
on this point, for it simply made gen- 
eral a practice which long had been 
followed by the best oil companies. 

In some cases the demands went very 
far. A large American manufacturing 
concern near Moscow was asked by its 
men to pay three months’ dismissal 
wages for every year of service. On the 
break-up of the office force of a cer- 
tain American life insurance company 
with headquarters in Petrograd the 
men put in a claim for six months’ pay 
all around! 

I do not know how the dismissal 
wage idea has fared under the Soviet 
regime in Russia and I have little in- 
formation as to its actual working dur- 
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ing the troublous time in 1917 before 
the old order was broken up. But I be- 
lieve that it rests on a sound principle 
and deserves to be seriously considered 
as a means of stabilizing industrial re- 
lations in this country. 

In a mature and humane civilization 
great importance is attached to the 
economic security of the individual. As 
the civil service develops, the public 
employee is protected in various ways 
against abrupt and arbitrary dismis- 
sal. In universities it is customary to 
notify the instructor a considerable 
time in advance of the termination of 
his employment. The professor is usu- 
ally given a year’s notice or else his 
salary is continued for at least a half 
year after his services are dispensed 
with.. School boards, hospitals, churches 
and non-gainful organizations gener- 
ally feel that it is indecent to cut off 
a faithful servant without giving him 
a reasonable time to look around for 
another place. Even from private em- 
ployers, professional men are usually 
able to secure an agreement not to end 
relations without a month or more of 
notice. 

On the other hand, the common 
practice of American industrial em- 
ployers is really amazing in its lack 
of consideration for the worker found 
superfluous. No doubt many firms take 
a pride in building up and maintaining 
a stable labor force and give serious 
attention to the plight of the men they 
have to drop. But the average employer 
seems to give himself not the slightest 
concern as to what is to become of the 
worker let out thru no fault of his own. 
I have heard of a firm long aware of 
the necessity of curtailment waiting 
till half an hour before the evening 
whistle blew to post a notice throwing 
hundreds of men out of a job for an 
indefinite time! Since Americans are 
not generally inhumane, the barbarous 
“firing” policy so characteristic of our 
industries can be accounted for only 
as a survival from the time of the small 
concern when the competent workman 


dismissed could walk 
around the corner and 
get a job just as good. 
That such is not the case 
today may be learned by simply in- 
terviewing workingmen as to what 
loss of job has meant to them. What 
tales of tramping the streets look- 
ing for work, of rushing hither and 
thither on a rumor that this firm or 
that is taking on men, of returning 
night after night worn out and dis- 
couraged to an anxious family, of the 
frantic cutting down of household ex- 
penses, the begging of credit from 
butcher and grocer, the borrowing of 
small sums from one’s cronies, the shat- 
tering of hopeful plans for the chil- 
dren! Here are real tragedies, hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of them a year 
in our larger centers, yet the general 
public goes its way quite unconscious! 
No wonder among wage-earners the 
bitter saying runs, “A workingman is 
a fool to have a wife and kids.” 

What of the far greater number who 
are employed continuously but who are 
always worrying lest they lose their 
jobs without warning? From conversa- 
tion with wage-earners one gathers 
that fear of finding a blue slip in the 
pay envelope really poisons life for 
multitudes. So long as many employing 
concerns move in the present ruthless 
inscrutable way, not deigning to give 
their men any advance hint of what 
will happen to them, there will be re- 
sentment and unrest in the ranks of 
labor, no matter how reasonable the 
hours and pay. 

The tragedy in the situation of the 
wage-earner in the modern industrial 
organization has been his insecurity. 
Step by step we have lessened this. 
Mechanics’ lien laws did away with the 
risk of losing his pay, postal savings 
banks with the risk of losing his sav- 
ings, “safety first” with the risk of 
preventable industrial accidents, acci- 
dent compensation with the risk of los- 
ing livelihood by injury in his work, 
pensions with the risk of a destitute 
old age. The chief insecurity which re- 
mains is that of losing one’s job. How 
can we lessen that? 

There is no virtue in the suggestion 
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that the law should require either party 
to give a fortnight’s notice before ter- 
minating relations. The workman who 
has received notice will be of little use 
the ensuing two weeks and the average 
employer would prefer to make him a 
present of his wages and let him go. 
On the other hand if the workmen 
were obliged to give notice two weeks 
before quitting they would lose their 
sharpest weapon—the sudden strike. 

The true policy is to establish for the 
workman who has been with the em- 
ployer long enough to establish the 
presumption that he is of value—say 
six months—the legal right to receive 
a fortnight’s free wages when he is 
dismissed without fault on his part. 
This would give him two weeks to look 
about and find himself another job. 
Even if he has nothing saved up and 
no credit it would be a month or more 
before his family came into acute dis- 
tress. There are few competent men 
who cannot find a job in a month un- 
less times are hard and during hard 
times their recourse will be an al- 
together different provision, viz., un- 
employment insurance. Still more im- 
portant, however, is the consideration 
that the man who has made good on 
the job and continues to make good 
would be relieved of the haunting fear 
of offhand dismissal. It will not pay 
his employer to fire him for frivolous 
reasons and if business is slack the men 
let out will be men recently taken on, 
who have not yet established the right 
, to the dismissal wage. 


bie dismissal wage should not be 
looked upon as something held back 
out of wages which a man will never 
get unless he is “fired.” It should be re- 
garded in the light of the “compensa- 
tion for disturbance” which some coun- 
tries allow the evicted tenant who has 
farmed the land well. 

Of course the man who “fires him- 
self” by persistent negligence or mis- 
conduct should get no dismissal wage, 
and since an unscrupulous employer 
might charge fault when there is none, 
there will have to be local boards to 
hear .complaints on this score. 

The employee who quits of his own 
free will to take a better job or do 
something else has no claim. But since 


such an employee might “soldier” or 
grow careless just in order to get him- 
self “fired” the employer must have 
the right to escape paying him a dis- 
missal wage by proving to the local 
board that he is “soldiering.” As a 
matter of fact no workman could af- 
ford to get the reputation among em- 
ployers of being that kind of a man. 

Until we have accident, sickness and 
old age insurance, incompetency aris- 
ing from accident, sickness or old age 
would not, of course, release the em- 
ployer from the obligation to pay a 
dismissal wage. The dismissal wage 
might be combined with a system of 
unemployment insurance by providing 
that the unemployment allowance 
should not begin until the end of the 
term for which free wages is paid. 

The legal dismissal wage should not 
become involved with strikes and lock- 
outs. Let the rule be that the striker 
has not relinquished his job any more 
than the man who has been absent on 
account of sickness. When the man re- 
sumes his job—whether on his terms 
or on the employer’s—he has whatever 
rights he had when he struck. Only in 
case he applies for his job and is re- 
fused is he entitled to a dismissal wage. 
If he never applies, he gets nothing. 

Let the lockout be looked upon as if 
it were a temporary stoppage owing 
to a fire or a dearth of fuel or raw 
material. When the men are taken on 
again all is as before. If they stay 
away they get nothing. If they are re- 
fused their old jobs they get the dis- 
missal wage. 

If the employer goes bankrupt his 
men’s dismissal wages constitute pre- 
cisely the same kind of claim on his 
assets as their back wages. 

Since an employer could always 
avoid dismissing a man by cutting his 
wages to so low a point that the man 
would quit of his own accord, the cut- 
ting of a competent workman’s pay 
below the “going” wage for the time 
and place should be construed as dis- 
missal. Likewise when an employee 
without fault is reduced to a lower 
position in the works or is shifted 
permanently to harder or more onerous 
work the workman should have the op- 
tion of staying on or claiming dismissal 
pay and leaving. 


What of “lay off” when, on account 
of slack business, the men dismissed 
are not replaced? Instead of dismissing 
men, let the employer cut down hours 
uniformly in the shop and not until he 
cuts them below half time shall the 
men have the option of staying or of 
taking their dismissal wage and leav- 
ing. When a man is laid off because 
there is not enough work to keep him 
busy but the job is supposed to be held 
open to him, let’ the dismissal wage 
payment be strung out thru six weeks. 
If the employer has him back sooner 
he saves himself something. 

A board to decide all such questions 


“should be created in each industrial 


community. One member should repre- 
sent employees, another employers and 
the third should be named by the State 
Industrial Commission. 


OW would the legal dismissal wage 
affect employers? 

On all hands, it is agreed that the 
amount of labor turnover in American 
industries is scandalous. I know of an 
industry employing 28,000 men which 
not long ago hired and “fired” at least 
that many men a year. Fifty-seven De- 
troit plants took on and let out in 1917 
twoand a half times as many men as 
they carried on the pay roll. Few em- 
ployers have any conception of what 
they lose by such a turnover. The in- 
quiries of Magnus W. Alexander show 
that the hiring of 22,031 unneeded em- 
ployees in twelve factories involved an 
economic waste of nearly a million dol- 
lars, i. e., 3% per cent of the total 
wage bill! 

The obligation to pay a dismissal 
wage would give such employers a mo- 
tive to make their practice conform to 
that of those thoughtful and humane 
employers who have brought their an- 
nual turnover in some cases down to 
30 per cent with profit to themselves 
and contentment to their employees. 
They would find it paid to give atten- 
tion to human engineering, to install 
employment managers who investigate 
why an employee is doing badly and 
find a way to remove the cause. Before 
letting a man go with a fortnight’s 
free wages they would try him out in 
different positions or departments in 
the hope of [Continued on page 384 














Paul Thompson 


This long line of unemployed waiting 


to answer an advertisement, 


is due 


partly to the dismissal 


without notice system 
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MORE LIGHT ON RUSSIA 


First Hand Observations That Correct 
Some Popular Misconceptions 
BY JEROME DAVIS 


In view of the conflicting testimony 
which has been brought before the 
Senate Investigating Committee we 
have asked Mr. Jerome Davis, who as 
secretary of the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for seeing Russia from the inside, 
to present his view of conditions there. 
In our issue of February 8 we pub- 
lished an article from Mr. Davis on 
“What We Can Do for Russia” and in 
this issue he brings out some original 
documents bearing upon the most con- 
troverted questions of Bolshevik policy 


S one who has but recently re- 
turned from Russia after over 
two and one-half years in that 
country I have read with tre- 

mendous interest the stories of wit- 
nesses appearing before the Senate 
committee investigating Bolshevism, as 


_ reported in the press. 


While I am absolutely opposed to the 
Bolsheviks and believe that they merit 
a good deal of criticism, I feel that the 
testimony presented as reported by our 
press is misrepresenting. It would re- 
quire too much space to attempt to re- 
view all the mass of testimony. Any 
one who was in Russia during the Bol- 
shevik regime knows that wild rumors 
were everywhere. A great many Amer- 
icans had friends limited largely to the 
aristocratic and propertied classes. 
Many of these latter were naturally 
rabidly bitter in their denunciation of 
the Bolsheviks and each day saw some 
new story concocted to discredit Bol- 
shevism. Many of these rumors quickly 
proved themselves false. In the case of 
others it was much more difficult to 
determine judiciously their truth or 
falsity. Let us consider one statement 
which was officially reported as au- 
thenticated fact. One Allied officer 
while in Murmansk solemnly reported 
that 300 officers had been shot in Petro- 
grad on a certain date. It so happened 
that the American Red Cross was in 
Petrograd itself on that day. It would 
have been practically impossible for 
that number of officers to be killed and 
all traces of the crime obliterated while 
the Red Cross was in the city. 

Some of the evidence before the Sen- 


atorial Investigating Committee seems * 


to be of a similar nature. Even if we 
are bitterly antagonistic to the Bolshe- 
viks, does it not pay in the long run 
to present only well authenticated 
facts? Manufactured stories usually 
react in favor of those whom they are 
planned to harm and throw doubt on 
the reports of what is really bad about 
Bolshevism. Even if we condone mis- 
representation about the fanatical Bol- 
sheviks, it seems as if the truth ought 
to be presented to the American people 


in order to justify our Allied policy. 
As an admirer of the action taken by 
President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference, as a supporter of his fair and 
generous policy of attempting to call 
a conference of all Russian factions, 
and as one who admires President Wil- 
son’s stand on the withdrawal of 
American troops from Russia, my rea- 
son for giving the few brief facts in 
this article is because I believe an im- 
partial investigation of Bolshevism will 
support those policies. 

When one reads that women have 
been nationalized for immoral pur- 
poses by the Bolshevik Government and 
that people in great numbers were put 
to death simply because they were con- 
sidered of higher intelligence than the 
leaders approved of, allegations which 
I believe to be untrue, it naturally has 
a reaction on the feeling of the Ameri- 
can people toward our Russian policy. 
I shall not attempt to prove that the 
great mass of this testimony is simply 
slander and rumor; doubtless much of 
it is truth, but it is not always easy to 
distinguish. 

Let me take simply a couple of in- 
stances. A few days ago the New York 
Times reported that one witness testi- 
fied that General Brusiloff had been 
shot while in bed. The facts are that 
during the period of fighting when the 
Bolsheviks took the power one shrap- 
nel shell, among hundreds fired, fell 
into the home of General Brusiloff. A 
splinter from the exploded shell struck 
him in the leg as he was walking down 
the hall of his home. When I left Rus- 
sia General Brusiloff was alive, altho 
arrested by the Bolshevik authorities. 
In all the time I was in Russia I never 
heard of any one being put to death by 
the Bolshevik Government simply on 
the charge that he was considered of 
higher intelligence than the leaders ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Simmons, as reported by the New 
York Times of February 18, read a de- 
cree of the Saratov Soviet nationaliz- 
ing women. It so happens that the 
writer was in the city of Samara not 
far from Saratov shortly after this de- 
cree had been posted up about the city. 
In order to find out whether it was 
genuine or not I went to the Anarchist 
Club in Samara. The leaders of the an- 
archists not only denied absolutely 
that any anarchist club had ever even 
proposed such a decree, but they stated 
that this had been printed by certain 
forces antagonistic to the Soviets who 
were doing all in their power to dis- 
credit them. On investigating the mat- 
ter carefully I believe that what they 
said was true. Not content with deny- 
ing the decree purporting to come from 
the Saratov anarchists in the press, the 
Anarchist Club posted up the follow- 
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The Anarchists’ decree, translated below 


ing decree all over the city. Roughly 
translated it reads: 


FROM THE SAMARA FEDERATION OF 
ANARCHISTS 


In Reference to the Decree 


The enemy loses strength. The enemy 
falls lower and lower. In his falling he 
scoffs at sacred things. In his falling he 
throws out slanders. And he throws them 
out in the most loathsome and provocative 
manner. 

The enemy is prest down—he lusts for 
power, worst of all for him are the anar- 
chists, bearing aloft the banner of liberty. 
The enemy circulates disgusting slanders, 
that freedom stretches out its branches to 
do violence to women. In our name they 
circulate with their dirty hands “The De- 
cree of the Socialization of Women.” 

What a coarse immoral provocation! 
For centuries, everywhere, far and wide. 
the anarchists fight against all decrees and 
laws of every authority—how can they 
themselves put out decrees? 

As opponents of every power—can the 
anarchists demand or even allow forced 
expropriation of women? How many can 
there be of such boorish beasts, who will 
believe such provocation, that harness them- 
selves in the yoke of their own foul hisses? 
No, No! The enemy does not reckon on us, 
the unconscious masses, he only unmasks 
his own dirty heart. Alas, the enemy stil? 
does not know all the sharpness of our 
weapons—but he will know. Death to such 
provocators! Unmerciful death! Let us 
sweep them away—without hesitation— 
with all our power and with all our 
weapons! And all who—secretly or open- 
ly—will support such calumny, turning 
themselves into ridiculous hobgoblins—will 
be ,declared associates with those dark 
bands. They will be declared provocators. 
But one disastrous fate will overtake them. 
All those, that—with us or against us—live 
and fight for honor, will help us in justice, 
they will themselves avenge this venomous. 
foul rising reaction. 

For redress we have enough fire. 

And all our ways and means will be 
good enough. 

Samara Federation of Anarchists 

However much we may disapprove 
of the above wild poster, is it not 
an effectual [Continued on page 886 
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WITH THIS BLACK MAN’S ARMY 


* ost BY DAVID LE ROY FERGUSON other men. re 
of the ceived, the steve- 
Amer- Mr. Ferguson, who is standing at the extreme left of the photograph below, is a dores shared 
bel rs an negro preacher from Kentucky who has been at St. Nazaire, France, during equally. 
colore steve- 


dores never saw 
a ship until they 
started for 
France,” says the 
Stars and Stripes, 
the American 
army’s overseas 
newspaper, “but 
they have proved 
their worth as 
cargo handlers. 
Working in the 
hold of a ship 
with the August 
sun raising heat 
waves from the 
deck isn’t the 
easiest job in the 
army, but they . 


the war, in charge of Y. M. C. A. work with the negro stevedore troops there 





They were sol- 
diers and _ took 
great pride in 
the fact that they 
belonged to Un- 
cle Sam’s army. 
With all the dis- 
play that goes 
with drills, re- 
views and _ in- 
spections, salut- 
ing an offieer, flag 
raising, and per- 
chance, the grand 
parades — with 
companies swing- 
ing into line, and 
the martial music 
of bands, the 





are breaking rec- 
ords at it, and it 
hasn’t dampened their sunny disposi- 
tion, either. 

“On the same day that the American 
infantry, treking in the wake of the 
retreating Germans, gained the out- 
skirts of Fismes, colored stevedores un- 
loading a ship at one of the base ports 
unostentatiously won an important vic- 
tory by discharging 1200 tons of flour 
in 9% hours, setting a record for the 
A. E. F. and a pace which is rarely ex- 
celled on the best equipt docks in the 
United States. The same group of 
stevedores over a period of five days 
discharged an average of 2000 tons of 
cargo per day from one ship, a record 
more notable still. 

“It is a twenty-four hour a day grind 
at the base ports now, where thousands 
of American colored troops are putting 
ashore the million and one articles, big 
and little, which are necessary for the 
maintenance of a 


The stevedore band 


that entertained not only the men but also the French people 


over in early June, 1917, were a civil- 
ian contract company, experienced as 
stevedores in America. They served 
one year, finishing their contract in 
June, 1918, and returned to America. 
During the early days of July, 1917, 
other companies of volunteers arrived, 
so the army grew until the stevedore 
camps at base ports became one great 
industrial army, numbering about fifty 
thousand. 

This army of stevedores had all the 
equipment, regulations, military rank 
and uniform that the infantry had. Tho 
industrial in its nature, all the line and 
workings, and details of procedure was 
according to military law and order. 
This vast army of workers was divid- 
ed into companies and regiments and 
had their individual camps regularly 
officered and numbered. Anything by 
the way of uniform and ration that 


stevedores always 
stepped proudly 
and lively enough 
to suit the keenest military eye for 
discipline and fine training. 

The stevedores also took great pride 
in their companies, their camps and all 
that belonged to the army, and because 
their work and contribution was al- 
ways emphasized by officers as being 
essential to the boys in the trenches, 
the name stevedore finally became a 
dignified and distinguished term, rep- 
resenting part of the great American 
Army. 

Naturally, many amusing stories and 
jokes, with the war and France as a 
background, will feature the colored 
boys over there. One hears many funny 
“bon mots” and puns and clever stories 
attributed to the colored soldier, until it 
seems that they brought and made most 
of the humor connected with the grim, 
frightful war. With that native talent 
and fun-making nature of his, the 
colored soldier 





modern army. 
“With the same 
force with which 
American line 
units, in the last 
few weeks have 
made their debut 
in a big scale 
warfare, have the 
other branches of 
the service upon 
whose efforts de- 
pend the potency 
and effectiveness 
of the men in 
the trenches ac- 
complished ‘their 
less spectacular 
but equally im- 
portant work.” 
This vast army 
of stevedores in 
France is com- 
posed mostly of 
men who volun- 
teered at the first 








was quick to see 
whatever was 
humorous — over 
there: the war, 
the army, the fir- 
ing line; even the 
serious and dan- 
gerous things 
that make others 
sad, he made the 
base of jokes, 
and ofttimes rid- 
iculed, so that 
even his dangers 
and tasks seemed 
to have been less 
difficult. 

As to cheerful- 
ness, the steve- 
dore camps had 
their share of 
songs, music and 
that gaiety which 
characterizes a 
cheerful race. 
One thing that 








eall. The first 
men who came 
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Drawn by Baldridge for the Stars and Stripes 
Various types and various moods of the stevedore soldier, sketched for the army paper 


most im- [Contin- 
ued on page 385 
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NEW MEN 
IN 
IMPORTANT 
POSITIONS 


MINISTER TO 
DENMARK 


Norman Hapgood, 
who has been ap- 
pointed by President 
Wilson to succeed 
Dr. Egan as United 
States Minister to 
Denmark, was the 
president and one of 
the founders of the 
League of Free Na- 
tions, an organiza- 
tion which has done 
much to make avail- 
able information 
concerning an inter- 
national league. Mr. 
Hapgood was the 
editor of “Harper's 
Weekly” until its in- 
corporation with 
The Independent 
in May, 1916 
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NEXT SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE 


The Republicans, in 
the majority again 
after two Demo- 
cratic Congresses, 
will have as Speaker 
of the House Repre- 
sentative Frederick 
H. Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts, who has 
served in Congress 
since 1892. Under 
the new rules of the 
House the speaker- 
ship has lost its 
former heavy power 
and has little more 
than the duties of 
a presiding officer 


THE THIRD 
ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL 


A. Mitchell Palmer, 
during the war 
United States Alien 
Property Custodian 
is the Third Attor- 
ney-General in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Cab- 
inet. He _ succeeds 
Thomas Watt Gre- 
gory, who is at the 
Peace Conference 
now. Mr. Gregory 
succeeded James OC. 
McReynolds in 1914 
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The Independent NEWS—~PICTORIAL Aoarpers Weekly 



































Underwood & Underwood > 
THE SPOKESMEN FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“This means that this is not a party issue,” said President Wilson when he and ex-President Taft spoke for the League on March 4 
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The Independent NEWS~PICTORIAL Hampers Weekly 
PICKING UP THE SURVIVORS 


These pictures, published here for the first time, were taken by one of the officers 
on the U. S. 8S. “Corsair,” formerly Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s pleasure yacht, con- 
verted when America entered the war into one of our smaller fighting craft 


























a WHEN THE “CALIFORNIA” WENT DOWN 
The vessel, hit by a mine, is sinking slowly by the bow in this photograph taken 
. from the deck of the “Corsair” where the crew is gathered to help the “California” 
survivors aboard. A $3,000,000 cargo of flour, shrapnel and motor trucks was lost 

















ALL SAVED 


The last lifeboat of the “California” coming 
alongside the “Corsair,” which took all the sur- 
vivors aboard and brought them safely to port. 
The “California” was sunk about twenty miles 
off La Felice, France, in June, 1918 

















A GERMAN SPY IN THE LIFEBOAT 
The man in felt hat standing in this boatload of 
survivors from the “Antilles,” our first torpe- 
doed troopship, was found to be a German spy. 
The “Antilles” on her homeward trip was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine on October 17, 1917, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and sunk in four minutes. 
Seventy lives were lost. The “spy” told the crew 
of the “Corsair” that the “Finland” would be 
similarly torpedoed two weeks later—and she was 





THE GOOD SHIP “CORSAIR” 


At the left is a photograph of the famous Mor- 
gan yacht cenverted for fighting use in the 
danger zone off the French coast. The men in 
the foreground are part of the “Corsair’s” crew, 
who are going ashore in her small boat 
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THE “ALCEDO,” SUNK BY A SUBMARINE LATER, STANDING BY TO PICK UP THE “ANTILLES” LIFEBOATS 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


The Ratio of Achievement to Effort Is the True Measure of Efficiency ! 


fact, it is more catching in somé re- 

spects, for there are not a few fac- 
tors which can easily, almost automatical- 
ly, be made to operate in the extension of 
health that do not operate in the extension 
of disease. One is education, another is the 
doctor, a third is the nurse, a fourth is the 
dentist, and others are so many that there 
is indeed a whole train of agencies making 
war on sickness. 

But, as a rule, sickness is its own re- 
ward, by which is meant that one of the 
great discoveries of the war is that a large 
percentage of the people of America may 
be presumed to be suffering from physical 
defects which they are quite unaware of 
thru their own neglect; that 60 per cent of 
even the young men called to the service 
of their country were disqualified because 
of disabilities; that virtually all those thou- 
sands had been quite disposed to look upon 
a thoro clinical examination of themselves, 
not as the best annual insurance against 
sickness and death, but as something dia- 
bolical and dreadful. The draft, in a word, 
taught the nation a lesson; those who en- 
joyed military service are likely to empha- 
size that lesson. And now comes the elect 
little city of Framingham, Massachusetts, 
to make that lesson clearer, and to drive 
it home. 

By the draft examination thousands of 
young men learned of disabilities which 


Hist’ is catching, like disease. In 


deprived them of the opportunity to get a. 


lifetime of physical and mental growth in 
a year, and that kept them out of the best 
Marathon race that civilization ever 
staged—because they thought that since 
they continued to move, why consider the 
doctor? And Framingham now goes further, 
to show by a striking demonstration that 
the little motto heralded by the New York 
City Board of Heaith, “Within natural 
limitations public health is purchasable,” 
is an axiom that Solomon overlooked. 


RAMINGHAM, in spirit and in fact, 

was a typical small American city. It 
was a cross-section, statistically, of America. 
It was, indeed, America in the miniature. It 
had, and has, levels high and low—a rural 
population, an Italian population, a Cana- 
dian, an Irish, a Jewish population and 
others. Twenty-six per cent of Framing- 
ham’s population is foreign-born—exactly 
the percentage that obtains for the regis- 
tration area of the deaths in _ the 
United States. Some of its  indus- 
tries are old, some are modern. Some 
employ foreign workers in large numbers, 
some do not. There is a business section, 
of course. There are churches of various 
kinds, but no Y. .M. C. A. There is a 
typical public school system, but no paro- 
chial schools. There is a library, and a 
Civic League. There was a typical city gov- 
ernment, there were well-trained physi- 
cians, a good local and a good state health 
department—and some inertia, collective 
and individual. Indeed, it was just because 
Framingham was typical that, when the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of- 
fered one hundred thousand dollars to the 
National Tuberculosis Association “for an 
intensive experiment” over a period of three 
years, that Framingham was selected after 
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much comparison among other communities 
and much searching for a typical com- 
munity affording, for the use of all other 
American communities, a just basis for 
experiment. 

And now, when only two years of the 
experiment, or demonstration, have passed 
and the accumulated results in the third 
year are still to be recorded, New England 
begins to boast, gently, “Well, even if we 
are believed to be more or less the creature 
of our fancy, still, we have the Health 
Town!” 

And from far and near inquiries are 
pouring in and requests for speakers are 
being made. 


RAMINGHAM set out to be the Health 

Town intelligently, with the guidance 
of Dr. Donald B. Armstrong—a graduate of 
Lafayette College, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City and some 
years of study of public health and sani- 
tary engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and _ elsewhere 
—as executive officer and head of a small 
but able staff. After careful planning and 
scientific analysis and checking-up of local 
environment, industrial, rural and other, 
and of disease, death, birth and sickness 
data for the ten-year period preceding (a 
difficult and expert business other com- 
munities now need not attempt), an inten- 
sive preparatory program was undertaken. 
It was undertaken thru the local paper, 
which, like most local papers, was ready to 
codperate with a will, so that, regularly, 
now, it publishes a “health department.” 
Then, of course, local physicians were ap- 
prized of the intelligent and comprehensive 
plan about to be undertaken, and busy tho 
physicians are, each doing the wartime job 
of several, they were not found wanting. 
Leaflets, likewise, in English and Italian, 
were distributed by insurance agents of 
companies having local representatives, by 


visiting nurses, by others. Church pulpits - 


were utilized. The schools were utilized. 
Then, after the fullest arrayment of the 
various community products and purposes 
against the problem of the future, various 
offensive and defensive committees and 
councils were appointed and, at last, by the 
employment of the insurance agents and 
nurses gathered in from local and neighbor- 
ing organizations, a sickness census was 
undertaken, to the end that Framingham 
might look in the glass and announce what, 
and to what extent, it thought it had any- 
thing the matter with it. Then followed a 
drive for a diagnosis covering all types and 
conditions of this “body politic” of some 
sixteen thousand individuals. In other 
words, enough doctors were gathered in, 
and enough nurses, from the town and 
round-about, for five thousand men and 
women—who are about equally balanced in 
the town—and children and babies, to be 
thoroly examined to determine, confidential- 
ly, and without cost, if they were ill, and 
where and how and why. And most of 
them were! Framingham, in a word, took 
another look at herself in the mirror and 
submitted to surprize, remarking, no doubt, 
that “Whereas, I, Framingham, always 
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thought I was much healthier than most 
towns, and am, they tell me, now I dis- 
cover that far from having mumps only, 
and an occasional boil in the May-time, I 
am about 70 per cent sick—tho probably 
not so sick as many towns!” In other 
words, only a score of Framingham’s mem- 
bers knew they had tuberculosis, to take 
only one of some hundreds of ills in large 
part unsuspected, yet 140 members needed 
advice about or treatment for tuberculosis; 
more than 100 children were bundled off 
to summer camp, and 3000 other citizens 
were consigned to their doctors for cure. 

All this was a rending shock for Fram- 
ingham—and it ought to be for the nation, 
which is loath to confess itself an ostrich, 
with its goodly physical head buried in the 
sands of time. The result was that the year 
ensuing saw Framingham gathering in her 
skirts and starting, with broom, baby books, 
“baby weeks,” dental clinics, every intelli- 
gent weapon available, for health and hap- 
piness. The ensuing year. accordingly saw 
—tho Framingham had undergone a 530 
per cent increase in population in the two 
or three years preceding—a reduction of 
infant deaths of at least eleven for every 
1000 babies born, as compared with the 
figures for the preceding ten years, and a 
reduction of deaths for all persons of near- 
ly two per thousand. But there were all 
kinds of diseases discovered, and the cold 
figures do not tell the tale. 

The first year’s survey showed, in short, 
that Framingham, which had about 300 
deaths a year, was suffering from its own 
negligence so much that from 150 to 200 
of those deaths were from preventable dis- 
eases; that tho every year about 3000 
persons were seriously sick in Framingham, 
fully one-half of all this sickness, with all 
its attendant pain and suffering, loss in 
wages, and loss of work, was preventable, 
by means that were at hand but had not 
been used. 

In the following year another census 
and another extensive inventory, by nurses 
and doctors, were undertaken, with most of 
the examinations conducted in the homes. 


4 ee two surveys and inventories, with 
all the zeal for health that they aroused, 
constituting, as they did, an educational 
campaign of tremendous force, could in all 
their detail hardly be described in a book. 
For purposes of illustration, it is best, 
therefore, to turn in a paragraph or two to 
one disease and to speak in terms of that 
and make it serve for illustration. To do 
that is to pass by some interesting con- 
clusions, which indicate, for instance, that 
the sickness and mortality rates in Fram- 
ingham are affected by economic conditions, 
that the rate is lower for those with an 
income of $1800 or over than for those 
with less income, and other confirmations 
just as striking, and to turn to tuberculosis, 
which is a menace such as few Americans 
appreciate, and a challenge in that it is 
usually curable if detected and treated in- 
telligently in time. In 1916 there were forty 
known cases of tuberculosis in Framing- 
ham. That is, it was believed that only 
} of 1 per cent of the population had tuber- 
culosis. When the war started it was sup- 
posed there were only/ twenty-seven cases. 
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And the average for 1916 and 1917 indi- 





cated that there were about three cases 
to each death. During 1917 and including 
1918, to November, there were 242 cases 
on record, and there are now, counting 
“lost cases,” more than 250. 

In the little office with its broad par- 
titions, where he is demonstrating that 
what is being done in Framingham can be 
done in almost any community—for about 
one dollar per capita, Dr. Armstrong ex- 
plained, “For the period 1918 we now 
have instead of three cases for every death, 
ten active cases for every death and eleven 
arrested cases for every death—altogether 
twenty-one for every death, instead of 
three.” This does not mean, of course, that 
the tuberculosis rate in Framingham soared 
with the coming of Dr. Armstrong and his 
assistants; it means, instead, that there 
were—and in every community in America 
there probably are—an unconscionable 
number of men and women and children in 














all stages of the disease, giving it to the 
very ones they hold most dear. In terms 
of Framingham, one can see 
what this means. Measured 
in terms of 110,000,000 
Americans, many of them 
living in conditions worse 
than those that obtained in 
Framingham, one can appre- 
hend, vaguely, what it means, 
when it is considered that 
2 per cent, a new figure, of 
this civilian population is 
tubercular, with 1 per cent 
active and 1 per cent ar- 
rested. “Jt means,” says Dr. 
Armstrong, “that, as surely 
as Framingham is typical, 
and it is presumed, statis- 
tically, so to be, there are 
in America 1,000,000 active 
cases of tuberculosis, and 
another 1,000,000 which 
ought to be under less rigid 
observation, instead of 250,- 
000, the estimate hereto- 
fore. 

And when the tuberculosis 
mortality for the United 
States is 141 per 100,000, 
and that in Framingham only 
99, the lesson is clearer. ; 

There is, not space here 
for the striking manner in 
which the tuberculous cases 
in Framingham were classi- 
fied in accordance with a 
quite new and seemingly far 





The office of the Framingham Community Health Station is made attractive with posters 
and. the whole town is constantly reminded and invited to think in terms of health 


now. There is not space for 
study of the results of a re- 
cent Von Pirquet skin test 
of children between the ages 
of one and seven years, a 
test that indicated that a 
third of them were already 
suffering from tuberculous 
infection, tho up to this time 
the cases of actual disease 
among those children have 
proved to be relatively few, 
Nor space for the study of 
the findings come of the use 
of the X-ray, and other treat- 
ments. The point simply is 
that while the number of 
known cases of tuberculosis 
has been increased greatly, 
the discovery has _ been 
coupled with such adequate 
provisions for its reduction 
that the mortality rate has 
been reduced, which, again, 
points an imperative finger 
at every American commu- 
nity. 

The same result was dem- 
onstrated in the case of 
children’s diseases so that 
nineteen infants, according 
to comparative studies, are 
now living, instead of having 
died, in Framingham, thanks 


~ “ - Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, executive head of the health station ‘to having been born after 
more intelligent plan avail- 


able to any other community 

















The baby clinic where skin tests indicated that one-third of the children from 
one to seven years old were already suffering from tuberculous infection 


the town had turned in to 
provide clinics and other am- 
ple provisions for infant care. 

Whether children or adults, 77 per cent 
of Framingham’s population were in need 
of some kind of medical, dental, or other 
treatment, and 65 per cent of those were 
suffering from illnesses that are pre- 
ventable or remediable. But the lesson 
in all this is not merely that individuals 
should in every community appoint them- 
selves committees of one to see that each 
gets a thoro clinical diagnosis once a year, 
but that every community in the United 
States can, if it will, do for itself what 
Framingham has done. 

It has been pointed out that Framing- 
ham is a typical community. It has been 
pointed out, and such authorities as have 
been consulted by the writer seem to agree. 
that Framingham has now the best medi- 
cal inspection machinery in ratio to the 
number of its people in the United States. 
But closer analysis of that machinery will 
discover that, in one form or another, all 
its components exist in almost any com- 
munity that makes the least pretense of 
caring for the [Continued on page 387 








THE TRACTOR THAT YOU NEED 























The caterpillar type of farm tractor carrying on steadily in an 


up-hill haul. This type has a spectacular way of overcoming 
difficulties—but farm demands are less exacting than war work 


12-24 horse power kerosene tractor. Starts on gasoline. A well 
balanced, stow speed motor; on endurance test pulled its load 512 
continuous hours, without stop—a proof of solid qualities 
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A general purpose tractor adapted to practically all power work 
on the farm, Will pull an 8-foot double action disc, and a smooth- 
ing harrow in one operation; dependable. Kerosene. 20 horse power 











Kerosene tractor, 12-24 horse power with line drive attachment— 
which means that you drive it as you would your horses. While 
you are seated comfortably on any implement the tractor is pulliny 


























Small, light, economical. good for the small farm. It will pull 
all farm implements or drive farm machinery, 22 horse power. 
Kerosene. 1 strong, 


reliable helper, built for wear 


You can walk with this tractor—-one to five miles an hour. You 
can use its power for many farm purposes. 2-6 horse power. 
Gasoline. It may appeal strongly to the market gardener 

















8-16 horse power gasoline tractor pulling three mowing machines at once. It -is clear from all these illustrations that motor tractors 
are decidedly superior to horse drawn or man power ‘machines in all the phases of farm work to which they are adapted 
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WOULD YOU RATHER LOSE YOUR HANDS 
OR YOUR HEAD? 


your hand or your head, 

which would you rather 
let go? “Foolish question!” v 
remark. Foolish? No—logical. Hundreds of 
thousands of hand workers in this country 
have been taught to save their hands, while 
millions of head workers have not been 
taught to save their heads. The assumption 
is that hands are more valuable than heads. 
Are they? 

Put the matter another way. If a great 
insurance company would offer to insure 
the product of your hands, or the product 
of your head, would you rather have insur- 
ance on the output and reward of your 
manual effort guaranteed for a lifetime, or 
insurance on the output and reward of 
your mental effort guaranteed? Do you 
earn your income with your body—or with 
your brain? 

Whatever part or function of you makes 
the income for yourself and your family 
should be insured against disease, disabil- 
ity, accident, impairment or death. A great 
pianist or violinist now insures his hand 
for a hundred thousand dollars or 
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tional experts; meals planned in relation 
to scientific food values; rest periods al- 
lowed after meals in the company dining 
room; drinking water guaranteed chemical- 
ly pure; facilities and instructions provid- 
ed for bathing, exercizing and playing so as 
to increase vitality and promote longevity ; 
musical, theatrical and literary entertain- 
ment furnished as a means to scientific re- 
laxation; welfare work organized to aid 
the home life or satisfy the personal needs 
of the individual worker. 

Now take the .average office located near 
you and compare the situation. What do 
you find? Practically none of these helps 
to the factory worker has been supplied to 
the office worker. Is the man whose effort 
is mostly of the hand worth more than the 
man whose effort is mostly of the brain? 
Why qualify the former and disqualify the 
latter? We protest. 


The reason for the better treatment of 


There is no real difference 
between a good brain worker 
and a good body worker. Every 
brain worker should exercize his 
body, and every body worker should exer- 
ecize his brain. Physical or mental work, 
properly done, takes both mental and 
physical energy. But the typical brain 
worker is apt to neglect the laws of hy- 
giene, is often stupid about caring for his 
body, is prone to be lazy, and is generally 
of a more delicate physique than the body 
worker; therefore we will emphasize here 
the rules of health, vigor, vitality and pro- 
ductivity that most apply to the brain 
worker. 

The two main divisions of the topic are 
general sanitation and personal hygiene. 
General sanitation covers the items of 
drinking water, sanitary fixtures and con- 


_-veniences, hygienic towels and soap, re- 


moval of dust and dirt, elimination of noise, 
comfort of working garments, prevention 

of disease. 
Every human being should drink at least 
five glasses of water during regular busi- 
ness hours. Bad water is a prolific 





more. A great athlete or prize-fight- 
er insures his foot for a similar 
amount. A great captain of indus- 
try, or banker, or lawyer, insures 
his brain for perhaps $1,000,000 
so that if anything happens to his 
brain—tho he himself retains physi- 
cal life, the amount of the insur- 
ance is paid to his family or his 
company. 

Why should not this modern 
principle of income insurance be 
applied with equal justice and 
beneficence to the humblest work- 
er whose brain power supplies him 
also with the necessities of life? 
Barring accidents, every one of us 
can by a few simple, easy, logical 
and inexpensive precautions guar- 
antee that the product of our brain 
will be the most and best possible 
under the circumstances. 

I have spent several years learn- 
ing how to keep brain workers fit. 
I have doubled the daily output of 
my own brain, while increasing its 
earning capacity several hundred 
per cent. I have watched other 
brain workers rise from errand 
boys to millionaires—and do it by 
the regular adoption of such prin- 
ciples of mental and physical hy- 
giene as will be told in the follow- 
ing pages. Conversely, I have seen 
great minds go to smash because 
of the failure to conserve mental 
and physical energies. 

A prolonged study of the aver- 








medium for carrying disease—a 
single glass of impure water may 
contain hundreds of deadly germs. 
Water that comes from any source 
but a pure mountain stream should 
be analyzed at the source, then 
treated to overcome excessive hard- 
ness, or mineral, chemical or vege- 
table impurity when such is found 
to exist. If the only available 
drinking water is hard, containing 
excess of lime and other minerals. 
it should be softened by chemical 
process before being distributed for 
use by employees. 

Beware of the cheap household 
filters that are nothing more than 
a superficial straining apparatus. 
They are screwed on to the faucet. 
and merely collect the large, coarse 
particles of dirt in the water, leav- 
ing you to drink the dangerous ele- 
ments, which are the small invisible 
germs. Beware also of any type of 
filter that has to be taken apart 
and cleaned or sterilized every few 
days. If such filters are neglected, 
or if the sterilizing job is poorly 
done, they are worse than no filter 
at all, since the bacteria multiply 
faster when collected in the filtering 
compartment and make the water 
deadlier than before. 

One type of inexpensive filter 
approved by sanitary engineers is 
the sand filter when operated by 
gravity or by pressure. The first 








age conditions, both outer and in- 
ner, of the factory workers, and 
of the office workers, of the 
United States reveals a surprizing situa- 
tion. The hand workers in the factories are 
protected, safeguarded, informed and in- 
spired along the new lines of preventive 


hygiene and production conservation while’ 


the brain workers in the offices are not. 
The factory employees are given, without 
charge or at actual cost, many kinds of 
practical aids to keep them physically and 
mentally fit. We mention a few: sanitary 
surroundings, appliances and equipment; 
guards and uniforms to prevent accidents 
from tools and machines; regular examina- 
tions by the company physicians; home 
consultations and visits by doctors and 
nurses; factory talks on hygiene by na- 


© Underwood & Underwood 


“Thomas Edison all his life has worn clothes that 
looked too large for him but 


the factory worker is apparent. A man who 
has sense enough and character enough to 
build up a national enterprize that employs 
from 5000 to 50,000 operatives knows 
human nature well enough to appreciate 
the production value of the unseen forces 
in a man’s life, that make him feel, hope, 
work, love and live in the right or the 
wrong way. So the great factory head, 
regarding manhood his chief product, puts 
time, thought and money into making bet- 
ter and stronger men. He finds the invest- 
ment exceedingly profitable. Whereas, the 
common variety of peanut-headed, pickle- 
hearted office manager knows little about 
the human side of production. 


that felt just right’. 


type is placed at a higher eleva- 
tion than the delivery point and 
allows the water to percolate thru 
it by gravity; the second type is 
equipt with a _ special apparatus by 
which the water is forced thru _ it 
under pressure. Either of these filters 
requires a coagulant for sterilizing pur 
poses. The coagulant is usually a sulphate 
of iron or alumina, placed in the water be 
fore it reaches the filter. A layer of sub- 
stance resembling jelly forms over the 
sand bed, foreign matters including bac- 
teria are engaged by this means, and so the 
water leaves the filter in a comparatively 
pure state. When buying a filter you should 
always include the apparatus to supply 
coagulation, and make certain that enough 
coagulation is furnished regularly. 

A guaranteed bottled spring water is 
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ideal for regular use in the home or the 
office, but the different brands on the mar- 
ket vary so widely that a comparison should 
be made before choosing a bottled water. A 
good water company gives on request a 
certified analysis of its product. Get a 
number of these analyses, then ask your 
physician or druggist to tell you which 
water is purest, softest and best judged 
wholly by the analysis. The water one 
drinks, being used most largely of any food 
element, should be selected with the utmost 
care. 

Ice water should never be taken into the 
stomach. Pure ice, either natural or arti- 
ficial, is almost impossible to obtain, there- 
fore all ice should be kept out of drinking 
water. Furthermore, nothing should be 
swallowed whose temperature on entering 
the mouth is too cold or too hot to be com- 
fortable when applied to the outer surface 
of the skin. A water cooler that packs the 
ice around or adjoining the water is the 
one safe kind to install. 

Three solutions of the common drinking 
cup problem are available. You can give 
each employee a drinking receptacle of his 
own; you can supply individual paper cups 
which are used only once and thrown away ; 
or you can have a sanitary fountain of the 
bubbler type placed in your building as a 
part of your system of water circulation, 
being careful,. however, that the bubbler is 
equipt with a guard for the mouth, con- 
sisting of a projection or attachment that 
keeps any mouth from touching and in- 
fecting the nozzle or vent of the fountain. 

The sanitary appliances and conveniences 
that pertain to the building proper cannot 
be discussed here for lack of space. But 
they are vital factors in the efficiency of 
brain workers, no less than of body work- 
ers. Every office manager as well as every 
factory owner should consult an expe- 
rienced sanitary engineer on the funda- 
mental items of building equipment, such as 
lockers, wash rooms, rest rooms, emergency 
rooms, closets, facilities for the disposal 
of sewage and its chemical or bacterial 
treatment. The toilet arrangements of 
many an office that boasts a gilded front are 
merely a disease trap in disguise. The 
owners of hundreds of great factories have 
proved that modern sanitation is not only 
a sign of progress and decency but a pay- 
ing proposition first and foremost, yield- 
ing ample returns in health, vitality, ener- 
gy, ambition, contentment, cheerfulness, 
thoughtfulness, care, zeal, endurance. All 
these traits and habits in employees are 









steady profit makers. Yet a large propor- 
tion of office managers and department 
heads, outside of those connected with large 
industrial enterprizes, have ignored this 
fact persistently. 

The community cake of soap is a relic 
of barbarism. Al! kinds of germs cling to 
it from the atmosphere and from the 
soiled, perhaps diseased, hands of other 
employees. A family tooth brush has not 
been fashionable for some time. A family 
cake of soap is almost as undesirable, and 
we trust may become almost as unfashion- 
able, It will disappear in time, just as the 
common drinking cup has disappeared by 
legislation from public rooms and railway 
coaches in progressive states. The least 
cut or abrasion of the skin may serve as 
an entrance for a deadly microbe that 
loiters unsuspected on a dirty cake of soap. 
You can order individual cakes for each 
employee, as are furnished every guest by 
all good hotels; or you.can equip your 
lavatory with a modern automatic dis- 
penser of liquid soap, which is preferred 
by the majority of good chemists and phy- 
sicians. Pure liquid soap is economical, 
healthful, containing no free alkali; it 
works in hard water, lathers quickly and 
generously, cleans rapidly, tends to prevent 
chapping of the skin, is used to the last 
drop. 

The office towel is a criminal deed. Who- 
ever perpetrates it or shares in it should be 
arrested. Would you give up your individ- 
ual handkerchief and be satisfied with a 
small section of a partnership handkerchief 
hung up near a common wash stand? There 
is no more reason for you to be satisfied 
with a section of a partnership towel. A 
public towel is never safe. It may carry 
germs of eczema, influenza, trachoma, blind- 
ness, catarrh, syphilis, tuberculosis ; and you 
don’t know the germs are there till you get 
the disease. Insist on having your own 
towel in your place of business. If you 
ean’t get the individual towel, carry an 
extra handkerchief with you and use that. 

You have your choice of three types of 
individual towel as office equipment; the 
separate cloth towel, the attached cloth 
towel, and the personal paper towel. The 
separate cloth towel, scientifically made of 
absorbent crash, may be rented from a 
towel supply company, the towels being 
collected, laundered and returned by the 
company. Two points should be guaranteed 
if the separate cloth towel is used: first, 
that every employee use none but his own 
towel, which he keeps in a cabinet or 


locker marked with his own name; second, 
that the towels be thoroly boiled in launder- 
ing to insure complete sterilization. 

The attached cloth towel is used by hun- 
dreds of hospitals, hotels, factories, banks, 
theaters, restaurants, department stores and 
office buildings. A wooden cabinet, resem- 
bling a wash stand with a very high back, 
holds the towels on a shelf at the top of 
the back. The towels are all made with 
eyelets near the edge. A metal rod runs 
thru the eyelets, turns out and bends over 
to clear. the shelf, and drops to a basket 
below which collects the soiled towels. After 
each towel is used, it slides down the rod 
automatically and leaves itself in the bas- 
ket for the laundry man to take away. The 
rod by special device is locked firmly in 
place and the towels cannot be stolen or 
lost. - 

The personal paper towel is ideal for a 
public building, especially where strangers 
have to be accommodated. When paper 
towels were first introduced they were lia- 
ble to waste in being torn, or being pulled 
off several at a time, and were liable to 
infection where a diseased person touched 
a towel which was left on the roll unused, 
but the modern cabinet overcomes these 
two disadvantages. 

How do you sweep your office floor? 
Does your method of sweeping collect and 
hold the dust—or merely drive it up into 
the air you breathe? And does it waste 
three times as much money as the sweep- 
ing utensils cost—by reason of the fact 
that they are old-fashioned, poorly made, 
inadequate for their purpose? A moistened 
brush or mop, or a suction cleaner, affords 
the proper method of sanitary sweeping. 
One of the newest appliances is a patent 
brush moist with oil, that catches not only 
the dirt on the floor, but also the dust in 


the air, which it holds, moistens, then 


pushes forward on the floor—instead of 
allowing it to escape into the air. 

Even more modern than the dustless 
broom is the dustless floor—a floor that 
raises no dust for a broom to tackle. The 
material is a composition put on like plas- 
ter over a base of wood, concrete, iron, 
steel, brick or tile. The floor when dry 
becomes a solid, smooth sheet and amounts 
to a seamless tile. The surface, being con- 
tinuous, allows no cracks or joints where 
dust, dirt, grease or moisture may gather. 
The composition is fireproof and water- 
proof. It is warm, fibrous and resilient, af- 
fording special comfort to people whose 
work requires [Conitnued on page 382 











of eagerness in everything he did. 


spring), 


I must say 








And when the summer came (there had been no 


he, sparrow-like, lighted upon the nearest twig, 
—and that was she, the dead branch. 


one never blamed him; it was the way he acted 
with every girl he met, and every girl 
expected it when first she saw him coming. 


EPISODE 


BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


She was a dead branch of the family tree, 
—plain, unobtrusive—you have seen the sort; 
so, when the lover came, all of us knew 

just how the thing would be. And you can guess 
what he was like. He was a sort of sparrow, 
quite cheap and cheerful, with a little rush 


childhood 


now trembled to his every foolish phrase 
and swayed as he swayed. With a tragic beauty 
she was the basis for his song of songs. 


But not this girl—that was the nasty part. 
She never liked men—men never liked her; 
and so she was entirely unprepared. 

An innocent flirtation meant too much; 
and the dead branch that had never stirred since 


Well, you have guessed what happened; off he flew 
with not a thought in his silly head. The branch, 
the dead branch, gave one terrible last shudder, 
then was as motionless as she always had been. 


And I could never satisfy myself 
whether it was as well for her he came. 
Most people are too sentimental to judge. 
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“Y and E” “Fire-Wall” Steel Filing Cabinets in the offices of 
the National City Co. (the “bond department” of the 
National City Bark), New York City. 


“Fire-Wall” 
Steel Filing 
Cabinets 


AFTER a period in which the 
Government required all our 
‘‘Fire-Wall” cabinets, we are again 
able to offer these supremely pro- 
tective files to the general business 

— public, forimmediate delivery. These 
Safet cabinets are built like safes—with 
Drawer Ty ateles more insulation than many safes— 

° but are sold at cabinet prices. 
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Com plete 

Systems 
or every 

Cabinct 


‘“*Fire-Wall’’ construction is an ex- 
clusive ““Y and E”’ invention which 
overcomes the heat-conductivity of 
ordinary steel files. Without this construc- 
tion, the contents of steel cabinets are ex- 
posed to rapid consumption in severe fires. 





«“FIRE-WALL”’ CAF INETS CARD RECORD SYSTEMS 
*“SUPER-WOOD” CABINETS CARD LEDGER SYSTEMS 
EFFICIENCY DESKS LETTER SYSTEMS 
BLUEPRINT FILES MAP SYSTEMS 
RECORD FILING SAFES FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS, ETC, 








No charge for our System Service 


YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFe.(0. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 


Branch or Agency Stores in the principal cities 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto 









No. 5804 letter-size. Alsc made 
in bill, cap, document, check, 
storage, and 5% 3, 644 
and 8x5 card record 
sections. 
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Time and labor are saved by motor truck haulage from farm to railroad, and the crops, in fresh condition, sell - higher 


THE LINK BETWEEN FARM AND MARKET 


OTOR transportation has 

had a remarkable growth 

in the past two years 
aided largely by the increased 
needs of the nation in the war emergency, 
accompanying a decreased rail-carrying 
capacity and efficiency. One field in which 
the motor truck, under these conditions, 
has made giant strides, is that of connect- 
ing the farms of this country with their 
nearby markets and with rail and water 
carriers for distant markets. 

The significant thing in this particular 
field is that there is every indication that 
motor transportation will continue to grow 
under peace time conditions. This is in 
sharp contrast, for example, with the inter- 
city hauling of freight and merchandise by 
motor truck which flourished during most 
of 1918 along the Atlantic Seaboard, but 
which now has gone back to pre-war 
volume. 

The truck has been about the last of 
available motor equipment to be adopted 
by the farmer. Stationary engines for belt 
power purposes were introduced many 
years ago on all progressive farms thruout 
the United States. The passenger automo- 
bile came next and within the last four 
years tractors have been adopted in ever 
increasing numbers. The farmer’s real prob- 
lem has long been that of getting his prod- 
ucts to nearby markets or to stations on 
the railroads. Prevailing conditions have 
been such that the cost of even a ter-mile 
haul to the railroad has averaged more 
than the cost of a one to two-hundred-mile 
haul on the railroad itself. Again, prices 
obtained by farmers for their products are 
largely influenced by the condition of these 
products when they reach the market. In 
the case of hard wheat, for example, there 
is little or no shrinkage, but with live 
stock, vegetables, and even potatoes and 
onions, to say nothing of milk .and eggs, 
every hour saved in getting them into mar- 
ket means an actual dollars and cents sav- 
ing to the farmer. 

The possibilities attending the use of 
motor trucks by farmers is well brought 
out in a letter written by H. I. Miller, a 
farmer of Banner County, Nebraska, 
which appeared recently in the Nebraska 
Farm Journal, In it Mr. Miller says: 

We live twenty miles north of Bushnell, which 
is on the Union Pacific Railroad, and as we had 
about eight hundred acres in crops last year 
we bought two one-ton trucks. We delivered 
our crops to the railroad with these trucks be- 
sides hauling lumber for a large barn. We also 
hauled all our winter coal and I don’t know how 
many loads we hauled for neighbors. We did all 
our threshing with the trucks—in fact in the 
last six months we have not had a team of 
horses hitched up except to haul a little hay. 
I find that I can take a truckload to town when 
the roads are in such condition that I would not 
want to take a team out at all. The passenger 
ear is a fine thing and I would not like to be 
without one, but I would miss a motor truck 
more than a car. I figure that my trucks put 
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‘BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


me within five miles of town as compared with 
team hauling. I can take a load of fifty bushels 
of wheat to town in one hour and thirty min- 
utes, and I have made as many as four trips 
in one day, taking both my dinner and supper 
at home. I know of nothing that has come to 
the farmer that is such a boon to him as the 
motor truck, especially the farmer who lives a 
long distance from town. We have two trucks, 
two passenger cars, two tractors, and two sta- 
tionary engines on this farm, and we find use 
for them all. 

In the particular field of motor trans- 
portation which we are now discussing, 
there is a branch which serves well to illus- 
trate the advantage of the motor truck in 
minimizing deterioration and _ shrinkage 
of farm products en route to market. This 
branch is the hauling of live stock direct 
to the stock yards which are to be found in 
all of the principal centers thruout the 
great middle western stock raising sections. 
A recent report of the stock yards located 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, show that live 
stock has been hauled there regularly over 
distances as high as eighty miles. Every 
class of live stock has been included and a 
single day’s receipts by motor truck were 
1400 hogs, 200 head of cattle and calves 
and 200 sheep. These were carried by 180 
motor trucks. Similar receipts for a period 
of nine months ending last October were 
75,211 hogs against 33,286 for the same 
period in 1917; for the entire year of 
1917, 56,529 hogs were delivered to St. 
Joseph’s stock yards by motor truck. In 
twenty-four days last October the receipts 
by motor truck were 11,622 cattle, 418 
calves, 16,150 hogs, and 25,922 sheep. The 
vehicles engaged in making these deliveries 
ranged from small trailers hauled by pas- 
senger automobiles to five-ton trucks. The 
big trucks have a capacity equal to one- 
third of a regular railroad stock car. A 
feature of this work is the fact that in the 
majority of cases motor vehicles delivering 
stock at the yards were able to get a re- 
turn load to take back. The major part of 
these livestock deliveries are handled by 
concerns specializing in this branch of 
transportation. 

As far as actual transportation costs are 
concerned, it is considerably more ex- 
pensive to haul by motor truck than it is 
by railroad. This difference, however, is 
more than offset by the saving in shrinkage 
and the ability to take advantage of high 
prices. For example, the farmer can ascer- 
tain in the morning the prices quoted at 
the stock yards for various classes of live 
stock, and make his deliveries at the stock 
yards the same day. In the case of ship- 
ment by railroad, it would take at least a 
day to secure a stock car at the local sid- 
ing and trouble in getting his neighbors 
to join him in making up a full load. 


There is another angle to the 
use of motor transportation be- 
tween farm and nearby market or 
railroad station, and that is its 
comparison with haulage by _horse- 
drawn wagon. Here the item of time 
saved in connection with labor is one of 
the most important. A recent investigation 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture resulted in some interesting tabula- 
tions secured from a dairy farmer near 
Detroit. This man delivers ten gallons of 
milk a day to the city and by substituting 
a motor truck for a horse he brought the 
transportation cost down from twenty-five 
cents to ten cents a can. With horses the 
time required for the round trip was seven 
hours and fifty-six minutes, while with the 
motor truck it took only two hours and 
twenty minutes. The following tables cover 
this particular case: 

COST OF TRUCK A MILE (PRE-WAR) 


BOP ccccceccesescococcccccscovcceoces 0.0195 
SE cicghesnddes cdedeekendsesnnueneete .0219 
De ..¢ccnetaedatiowel bind eaneeeeue .02 
Dl shuveteckwikebehenet che vedekedaneece .0013 
DE 662 cnkeeenaes bees ee swekedeekee .0120 

TD ccaccecovétobensescecsenuannes $0.0747 

COST OF TRUCK A TRIP (PRE-WAR) 
Driver, 2 hours 20 minutes, at 36c...... $0.84 

PED cikccccdsec seat eternceesnccenséees 05 
Interest at 6 per cent..........ccceeeee .83 
Insurance and ‘taxes. ......cccccccsecess .20 
19.8 miles at .0747 a mile............... 1.48 

TEE  nccnccbsdcntans what cwcandrsse $2.90 

COST OF HORSE A TRIP 
(ONE TRIP A DAY) 

16 quarts of oats at 3c a quart......... $0.48 
18 pounds hay at 2c a pound.......... 36 
DT psec neierecabeetneeeheneteonnay> 10 
ME 6.00b00640040000eeuceseeseesess 10 
Shoeing and small repairs.............. .20 
Stable rent and insurance.............. .08 
ME? savdebepereeeesetnceeesvegertnves 001 
Insurance and taxeS.........-..eseeeee- .02 
Accident, sick and idle..............+-- 18 

BO citncdtntenbeetnnndneknenenbad $1.521 


COST OF FOUR HORSES AND WAGON 
(WAGON AND DRIVER) 





DE DS OG cine ook ccecesccnscens $3.30 
Dee BONN GE Febe cc ccccccesesccce:s 6.084 
Interest on wagon, $837 at 6 per cent... .14 
PONE saccvccncdccevessdceesecess 82 
Repairs and maintenance............... .08 

TEE 66 nntbbddancccdsnedunneabanpess $9.924 


The foregoing by no means includes all 
the benefits derived by substituting a motor 
truck for horses in this particular case. 
For example, the farmer is back home again 
at 11:30 a. m. for his dinner, which other- 
wise would have to be eaten in town. Also 
his wife undoubtedly goes to town far 
more frequently than was the case when 
the journey took over five hours. 

A forty-page booklet has been prepared 
by The Capper Publications, of Topeka, 
Kansas, entitled “Motor Trucks on the 
Farm.” Readers of The Independent will 
find this booklet most valuable. 
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GMC Trucks Serving 
200 Lines of Business 


The use of GMC Trucks in more than 200 lines of 
business has a significance that is best explained 
by referring to the outstanding features of the 
trucks themselves. 


To begin with, six standard sizes, ranging from 
%,.tons to 5 tons, when equipped with suitable 
bodies, are adaptable to the widest differences in 
weight and character of load. 


Then, so large is the factor of safety that in hand- 
ling such a wide variety of goods as 200 lines 
of business represent, GMC trucks have proved 
universally dependable. 


Again, from the standpoint of power and general 
roadability GMC chassis units are so judiciously 
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rated and proportioned as to perfectly balance 
the engineering plan. 


Everywhere in the mechanical make-up of every 
GMC Truck there is a big reserve factor—more 
power, more gear strength, greater chassis flexi- 
bility than may ever be needed. 


These are a few of the more important points on 
which are based the selection of GMC Trucks in 
more than 200 lines of business. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN — 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


TRUCKS 
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NATIONAE. 
LOOSE LEAP” 
TRIAL BALANCE 


“Held to Strict Accountability” 


CCURACY is expected as a matter 
of course from accountants. Yet 





HE NATIONAL Loose Leaf Trial 
Balance is an item of modern of- 


office managers often make the mistake 
of expecting high grade work on low 
grade record books. Cheap blank 
book equipment is the poorest kind of 
economy. 


fice equipment that is probably needed 
in your office. Ask your head account- 
ant. He will appreciate the convenience 
and splendid service of National “Eagle- 
Marked” books. 


Every possible accounting and recording requirement 
is embraced in the National Line. At your stationer’s. 


Bond Books and Loose Leaf Devices 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA LONDON 




















UNUSUAL BLESSING 


Attended the Conference on “‘World Evangelism and Vital Christianity After the War” 
held at The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, February 3-7. From Monday night, when 
Dr. James M. Gray gave the address of welcome, sounding the keynote of the Conference, 
which was to be the importance of “proclaiming the Gospel that we have always pro- 
claimed, and holding up the standard of the Cross,” until the last address by Dr. Howard 
Agnew Johnston on “The Atmosphere of Spiritual Power,’’ every speaker rallied whole- 
heartedly to a constructive program of evangelism and united testimony to the funda- 
mentals of the faith. 


Men from many denominations, leaders in their circles, spoke of nearly every phase 
of work which now lies before us in preaching Christ and Him Crucified to a lost and 
perishing world. Among the speakers were the following: Rev. Joseph Kyle, D.D., LL.D., 
President Xenia Theological Seminary; Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D., First Baptist ‘Church, 
Dayton, Ohio; Evangelist Henry Ostrom, Methodist; Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., Mis 
sionary, Cairo, Egypt; Rev. E. M. Poteat, D.D., ex-President Furman Baptist College ; 
Rev. D. S. Kennedy, D.D., Editor ‘“The Presbyterian,” Philadelphia; Rev. John McNicol, 
B.D., Toronto Bible College; Rev. E. A. Wollam, Cleveland Bible Institute; Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
Vancouver Bible Institute; Rev. Wm. B. Riley, Northwestern Bible School, Minneapolis ; 
Rev. Wm. L. Pettingill, Dean Philadelphia School of the Bible; Rev. John A. Davis 


Evangelist; Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Methodist, Philadelphia; also Jewish Mission and 
Rescue Mission representatives. 


By special arrangement THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE will publish a 
full report of the important addresses in the March and April numbers. No extra charge 
will be made for this report, as it will be sold at the regular price of a single copy 
of the magazine—only 15 cents or the two for 25 cents—but order at once if you desire 
@ copy. 


In the April number to follow will be published a special article by Pastor D. M. Panton, 
of Norwich, England, on “The Present Rise and Ultimate End of Democracy.” 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 
is published monthly at . $1.50 a year 


Address THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 


135 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
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For the Business Office 


STANDARD MANUAL OF THE INCOME Tax 1919. 
(Standard Statistics Co., $5.) A clear explana- 
tion of the income tax "law with complete an- 
swers to all i tax probl Invaluable to 
the business firm. 


Loans AND Discounts. (A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago, $3.) This latest addition to the Shaw 
Banking Series deals with the routine for hand- 
ling all types of loans in the most direct and 
effective way. 


How To Set, More Goons, by H. J. Barrett. 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50.) Gives in conversational, 
semi-story form, selling experiences of many 
kinds. Keen observations, useful hints and help- 
ful suggestions are numerous. 

MAKING THE OrFfice Pay, edited by W. H. 
Leffingwell. (A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, $4.) 
How to keep tab on all the office activities, to 
assure good work, to write good letters, and 
to increase the turnout. Helpful illustrations. 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL SocteTy, by L. C. 
Marshall. (University of Chicago Press, $3.50.) 
Over a thousand pages, some five hundred se- 
lections, on the theory and problems of modern 
business. Invaluable for students in economics, 
sociology and commerce, 


THE Motor Truck AS AN AID TO BUSINESS, 
by S. V. Norton. (A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 
$7.50.) Figures and comparisons of horse and 
motor truck answering the dollars and cents 
questions of prospective motor truck users. 
Meets a positive need for authoritative infor- 
mation. 

ScieNTIFIC OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by W. H. 
Leffingwell. (A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, $10.) A 
work of more than passing value to office man- 
agers who are keen to adopt the best methods 
of dealing with their problems—those of cold 
statistics and those into which the human eie- 
ment, enters. 

Wuo’s WHo In AMERICA, 1918-1919. (A. N 
Marquis & Co., Chicago, $6.) Volume X of this 
biographical reference book contains life sketches 
of 23,000 living Americans. In the office, school- 
room and library it is indispensable. 

THe ETHIcs OF COOPERATION, by James H. 
Tufts, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Chicago. (Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.) This addi- 
tion to the Barbara Weinstock Lectures on the 
Morals of Trade is an inspiring argument for 
consistent work to create new rescurces instead 
of considering present systems as fixed. 

THe FuTurRE oF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL EXPoRTs, 
by S. Herzog. (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, $1.) A carefully considered and unscrn- 
pulous plan for forcing German products upon 
a hostile world. American manufacturers will 
have to learn some of these methods of effi- 
ciency and organization if they are to meet 
German competition. 

PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, by W. A. Paton 
and R. A. Stevenson. (Macmillan Co., $3.25.) 
Of value beyond the text-book purpose of gen- 
eral accounting courses in colleges, for which it 
is primarily written. A thoroly well considered 
treatise on the elements of accounting, equity 
accounts, interest, valuation, construction and 
analysis of financial statements. 

Tue BANKER AT THE BOARDING House, by the 
late Montgomery Rollins. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Boston, $1.50.) Taking “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table” as his model, the author 
gives in this story wise suggestions about the 
eare and handling of money, which can be read 
with profit by many who would not understand a 
technical discussion of the subjects treated. 

Turret, by Orison Swett Marden. (T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 75 cents.) The latest additior to 
the favorably known Marden Success Books 
written in a convincing style. The illustrations 
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lude Andrew Carnegie, John Jacob Astor, 
Benjamin Franklin and John D. Rockefeiler. 


Use or Factory STATISTICS IN THE INVESTIGA- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE, by Philip Sargent 
Florence. (Columbia University Studies in Po- 
litical Science.) A manual for field research 
giving tests for the proper methods of prevent- 
ing industrial fatigue. 

Everypay Errictency, by Forbes Lindsay. (T. 
Y. Crowell Co., $1.25.) Treats under three 
heads, Mental Efficiency, Physical Efficiency and 
Functional Efficiency, those traits of character 
the development which may be depended upon 
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to bring mind, body and will into that har- 
monious training which should make the reader 
better satisfied with himself and his work. 


SocioLocy SECTION or THE STANDARD CATA- 
LocuE. (H. W. Wilson Co.) Contains about a 
thousand titles of the most useful books on so- 
cial, economic and educational questions. 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION AND THE LAW, by 
Julius Henry Cohen. (Appleton & Co., $3.) A 
careful historical study of the legal basis for 
arbitration agreements, by the author of “Law 
and Order in Industry.” 


SoctaL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
Gurdon Ransom Miller. (National Social Sci- 
ence Series, A. L. McClurg & Co., 60 cents.) 
No new material is presented, but as a hand- 
book of general information on past achieve- 
ments and possible future developments it will 
serve its purpose well, 


BupGeT MAKING IN A Demoracy, by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. (Macmillan Co., $1.50.) Plea 
for the consideration of the public funds budget 
not merely as a manipulation of figures but as 
a fundamental matter. An important contribu- 
tion to the Citizens’ Library of Economics, Poli- 
tics and Sociology. 


THe A B C or THE Feperal Reserve SYSTEM, 
by Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Finance, Princeton University. 
(Princeton University Press, $1.25.) Tells why 
the federal reserve was called into being, the 
main features of its organization and how it 
works. There are good indices both to the text 
and to the Federal Reserve Act. 

Tue History or Statistics, by John Koren. 
(Macmillan Co., $7.50.) Traces the development 
of an interest in and the compiling of many 
varieties of statistical information in many 
countries. This big book is not a dry, dull 
thing; it is full of interest for the casual read- 
er, and for the student it is invaluable. 


The English Reference Shelf 


ForRMATIVE TYPES IN ENGLISH PoeTRY, by 
George Herbert Palmer. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.50.) A philosophical inquiry into the lives 
and influences of Chaucer, Spenser, George Her- 
bert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. 

A MANUAL OF THE ArT oF Fiction, by Clay- 
ton Hamilton. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
A revised edition of “Materials and Methods of 
Fiction” with an introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews; a careful consideration of the elements 
of fiction, with chapters devoted to character, 
plot, setting, style, structure, etc. 

Topay’s SHort Stortes ANALYZED, by Robert 
Neal. (Oxford University Press, $1.75.) 
Twenty-two contemporary short stories from 
popular magazines with introductory notes an- 
alyzing their structure. A valuable handbook for 
the student of short story writing. 

Essays or Hazuitt, edited by Arthur Beatty. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 75 cents.) Twenty-two 
essays illustrating Hazlitt’s prose style, with 
—— notes for the student of written Eng- 
lish. 


STEVENSON’S INLAND VOYAGE AND TRAVELS 
witH A DoNKEY, edited by James Cloyd Bow- 
man. (Allyn & Bacon, 60 cents.) A new volume 
of the Academy Cl with introduction and 
notes to each narrative. 

EvuROPEAN THEORIES OF THE DRAMA, by Bar- 
rett H. Clark.- (Stewart & Kidd Co., $3.50.) 
Anthology of dramatic theory and criticism 
from Aristotle to the present time, with texts, 
biographies and bibliographies. Especially help- 
ful to students. 

UNIversity DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1917-1918, 
(H. W. Wilson Co., $1.80.) Affirmative and 
negative speeches in intercollegiate debates on 
compulsory arbitration, government price con- 
trol, league of nations, federal regulation of in- 
dustry and minimum wage, with briefs and 
bibliographies. 

THE Moprrn Novet, by Wilson Follett. (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, $2.) A study of the purpose and 
meaning of the English novel during the past 
two centuries. Reading lists and bibliographies. 

THE WRITING AND READING OF VERSE, by Lieu- 
tenant C. E. Andrews, U. S. A., formerly Pro- 
fessor of English in Ohio State University. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $2.) Aims to strengthen one’s 
appreciation of poetry by a clear explanation of 
the principles of the writing and reading of 
verse. 

CHOOSING A PLay, by Gertrude E. Johnson. 
(H. W. Wilson Co., 45 cents.) A handbook of 
valuable suggestions on the material for produc- 
tion and detail of coaching, with a graded bib- 
liography, for directors of amateur dramatics. 


A Book or SnHort Stories, compiled by 
Blanche C. Williams. (D. Appleton & Co.) A 
careful selection of short stories for high school 
use; all interesting, not alone in subject matter, 
but as indicative of the development of the 
modern short story. 














Pay Her $ 


For Each Empty Package 


A Suggestion to Men 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calo- 
ries—the energy measure of food value. 

In meat, eggs and fish the average cost of 6,221 calories 
would be at least $3.50. 

So each 32-cent package served in place of meats saves 
around $3. And the housewife who saves it should have it. 

Make each empty package worth $3 in some special house- 
hold fund. Then watch the fund grow. 

This is how some necessary foods compare in cost, at this 
writing, based on their calorie value: 





Cost of 6221 Calories 
In Quaker Oats - - . ° . ¥ $0.32 
In Round Steak - - ° - - - 2.54 
In Veal Cutlets - - - - - - 3.53 
In Average Fish - - - - ° - 3.70 
In Canned Peas’ - - - - - : 3.35 
In Cod Fish - . : - - - 4.85 











And Quaker Oats, which costs so little, is the greatest food 
in the list. 

Analysis shows the oat to be almost the ideal food in bal- 
ance and completeness. 

Make Quaker Oats your standard breakfast. That’s the 
best way to bring down food cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oat Dainty 
Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3031) 
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Make it easy for 
your fingers to do 
the things your 
brain directs. 


Try an Eldorado. 


Once you have 
found the degree pre- 
cisely suited to your 
pencil needs—and 
have felt the easy, 
rapid glide of the 
lead overthe paper— 
you will never be 
satisfied with other 
than this superior, 
long-wearing 
pencil. 


























6B (softest) to 
9H (hardest), 
HB (medium) 
Get a trial dozen for general use. 
from your dealer, or 
send 16c in stamps 
for full-length 
samples worth 
double the money. 
Please mention 
your dealer’s name 
and whether very 
soft, soft, medium, 
hard or very hard 
lead is desired. 


There is a Dixon-quality pencil, crayon, 
and eraser for every purpose. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 
LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


A 10 acre grapefruit grove will providean income equivalent 
to 5% 0 000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF . HIS SUM. Our Company conservatively esti- 
mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 PER TREE or $240 
PER . which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
turns on good groves. Even §5 per tree will NET 40% on 
the investment. The income on a grapefruit grove begins 
after the fifth year. 

Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 
copy and read it. Then, if you are in a position to finance 
a we, visir the property and spend a week at the Country 
Chub as our guest. 


W. L HALLAM & CO., 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 














WOULD YOU RATHER LOSE YOUR HANDS 
OR YOUR HEAD? 


(Continued from page 376) 


them to stand on their feet. Dust cannot 
rise, because it cannot form, as the com- 
position is practically indestructible, and 
when laid properly will outwear the build- 
ing of which it forms a part. ; 

If you do much telephoning, a valuable 
instrument is the telephone accessory 
which enables you to hear as well as tho 
you had a sound-proof booth built around 
your desk. This device is really an exten- 
sion of the wire, formed by placing the 
receiver in an auditory disc provided with 
an extension line and double ear tubes 
similar to those used by the telephone 
operator. The sound is clarified by enter- 
ing both ears at once; time is saved by 
cutting out the necessity for repeating 
messages; both of your hands are free 
while you telephone; a bad line full of 
buzzings, hissings and sputterings or im- 
paired by circuit disturbances or bad 
weather is immediately corrected; long dis- 
tance calls are made as quick and pain- 
less as local calls; and the hearing process 
is guaranteed clear and distinct at all 
times. ; 

Noise in a business office racks the 
nerves, confuses the brain, hinders the 
work, fatigues and frets the worker, in- 
duces errors and complaints. Recently a 
special form of acoustical treatment has 
been devised to meet any condition of 
noise found to exist in a large or small 
office, by placing on the walls a kind of 
absorbent material resembling felt, which 
stops the reverberation from typewriters, 
human voices, machinery, mechanical opera- 
tions, and other sources of business noise. 

The heads of large corporations who have 
had acoustical treatment applied to the 
walls of their buildings declare that their 
employees do more work because it is easier 
to do, and are less tired at the end of the 
day because relieved of the nerve strain of 
noise; that their typists take dictation 
more quickly and accurately ; that the sense 
of greater comfort reacts favorably on the 
workers and the work; that nearly twice 
as many phonograph operators and office 
typists can occupy the same room; that 
even the noises of wagons, automobiles and 
street cars outside are materially softened ; 
that the effect on visitors, clients and cus- 
tomers of increased dignity, composure and 
character is not the least of the desirable 
results produced. 

The principles of personal hygiene are 
not so easily put into execution. They re- 
quire examination, organization, reorganiza- 
tion of the individual. The average indi- 
vidual, blind from birth to his own highest 
welfare, does not want to be examined, or- 
ganized. reorganized. The price of success, 
namely self knowledge and self rule, is 
more than he is willing to pay. Let him go. 
Offer to aid, instruct and empower him; 
then if he complains, object or resist—drop 
him from your scheme of welfare work. 
He is a born failure and should be allowed 
to proceed with his destiny. Personal 
hygiene is a matter of personal life, and 
that belongs to the individual worker—not 
to his employer. Sanitation can be and 
should be enforced; hygiene cannot be and 
should not be enforced. We give below the 
main factors in personal hygiene of special 
importance to men and women whose tem- 
perament or whose occupation goes to 
brain rather than brawn. 

1. Regular physical examinations. Most 
of the common types of diseases or disabil- 
ity may be recognized before they occur 
and prevented or minimized to a large ex- 


tent, thru personal examination, yearly or 
semi-yearly, by a good physician who is 
also an experienced hygienist and psychol- 
ogist. If your concern is too small to em- 
ploy a physician regularly, you can ar- 
range for the examination of the individual 
worker by application to one of the national 
health societies furnishing local examina- 
tions as a part of its hygienic service. 
Health consists not in taking prescriptions 
but in taking precautions. 

2. Scientific health instructions. The 
average person has never learned the funda- 
mental principle of life—how to keep well 
and strong. You can largely avoid getting 
sick or feeling tired, deprest, weak or in- 
disposed, by carrying out the simple, easy, 
rational, inexpensive and remunerative 
teachings of the modern health school of 
scientific physicians. Personal instructions 
may be had from recent books and popular 
magazines; or from teachers of health by 
mail; or from a visiting nurse now avail- 
able thru almost any local health board; or 
from a national health organization sup- 
plying as one of the privileges of member- 
ship a series of personal bulletins on the 
preservation of health; or from one of the 
large life insurance companies now special- 
izing in the modern science of preventing 
disease. 

3. Food elements and habits for brain 
workers. The housewife with the husband 
or son brain worker laboriously figures how 
to give him the 2000 calories a day he 
ought to have, but she regards not the 
chemical nature of the calorie food. If she 
gives her brain worker a lot of starches, 
sugars and fats, she may give energy to his 
body but she will leave his brain powerless. 
The brain worker must have a higher per- 
centage of protein foods than the body 
worker, but they must not be of red meat 
or pork or other indigestible substances: 
they must be largely milk, butter, eggs, fish. 
poultry, legumas, cheese, oats, and the 
more digestible nuts like the pignolia and 
the pecan. The brain worker must also 
have a higher percentage than the body 
worker of foods containing vitamines, min- 
eral salts, and the direct nerve and brain 
elements such as potash, phosphorus and 
iron. The brain worker should take his 
heavy meal at the close of the day and 
should live on two meals a day if possible. 

4. Individualized muscular motion. A 
public gymnasium is no place for a man 
who thinks. Few men who really think are 
ever found there. But every man who exer- 
cizes his mind must exercize his muscle 
for the sake of his health, just as every 
man who exercizes his muscle must exer- 
cize his mind for the sake of his wealth. 
Among the best forms of exercize are golf, 
tennis, hand ball, swimming, rowing, skat- 
ing, mountain climbing, wood sawing, gar- 
den digging, lawn mowing. And if your 
wife, being ever maidless and forlorn, 
should politely hint that a modicum of 
masculine force applied to a broom or 
scrubbing brush would promote the well- 
being of the family, you may take our 
word for it that broom gymnastics are ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. I often scrub the 
kitchen floor myself. Among the kinds of 
exercize not good for a brain worker are 
boxing, wrestling. tumbling, racing, violent 
ring or trapeze work. 

5. Comfortable work clothes. Why should 
a factory operative dress in a loose, pli- 
able, comfortable uniform—and an office 
executive dress in a merely stylish garb— 
stiff as a fashion plate and senseless as a 
tailor’s dummy? Should a custom rule our 
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body and brain when the custom lessens 
the power of both. One reason why the 
mental product of famous authors exceeds 
and excels the brain output of equally good 
business men is that the authors do much of 
their work in a dressing gown and slippers. 
Their blood is in their brain where it ought 
to be—not in their feet under tight shoes, 
or in their neck under a tight collar, or 
anywhere else in their anatomy under con- 
ditions that irritate and distress the mind. 
You never saw a high collar or a stiff hat 
on Theodore Roosevelt. The clothing of 
great financiers like Russell Sage or E. H. 
Harriman was never of the stylish fit that 
betokens a foolish character. Thomas A. 
Edison all his mature life has worn outer 
garments that looked too large for him but 
that felt just right. We urge every man 
always to look neat, well drest, immacu- 
late. But if you have to choose between 
style and comfort, choose comfort. Don’t 
let your clothes put a crimp in your brain 
by putting a cramp on your body. Great 
men do not bother with the small super- 
ficialities of the current style. And they 
secure physical ease for themselves as a 
part of their industrial equipment. 

6. Genuine relaxation. The keen, per- 
sistent, brain worker has to learn to be a 
vegetable. He must be able to forget that 
he has a brain or nervous system. He must 
leave his thoughts behind him in the office, 
just as the laborer leaves his work behind 
him in the factory. Now you might think 
it easy to stop thinking; but if you once 
really start, I assure you it is not. One 
of the acute problems of the ambitious 
brain worker is to make an end of thought 
while he eats, plays, exercizes, sleeps, and 
is otherwise a normal human being. When 
your work demands extreme concentration, 
your whole current of thought must be 
changed outside of business hours. What 
will produce for you the quickest and most 
complete change of thought? Perhaps music, 
light fiction, or love stories, or detective 
tales; perhaps a merely physical job of 
manual work, working in the garden; per- 
haps playing with the children, wandering 
about in strange places and entertaining 
new sights and sounds. Perhaps walking 
far into the country by night, communing 
with the stars and letting the wind sweep 
away your trivial human cares. The higher 
you climb toward the pinnacle of leader- 
ship, the more firmly and regularly must 
you free yourself from all responsibility 
and for a little while make believe you are 
a boy again. 

7. Mental and emotional conservation. A 
brain worker is hurt twice as much as a 
day laborer by the poisonous emotions of 
anger, fear, anxiety, worry, suspicion, sus- 
pense, discouragement, dissatisfaction. The 
mind of the average man is a chronic source 
of poison to his body. Ultimately this poison 
reaches the brain; so that, according to 
poetic justice, the mind that conceives bad 
thoughts will be destroyed by them. You 
ean’t think one sad or mad or bad thought 
which does not react unfavorably on your 
brain. The practitioners of psychotherapy 
claim that much of the ignorance, lethargy 
and stupidity of the majority of people can 
be traced to a diseased condition of those 
portions of the body which are half-physi- 
cal, half-psychic, such as the spleen, thy- 
roid gland, pituitary body. You can’t think 
straight with the corners of your mouth 
turned down. 

8. Prevention and cure of nerve strain. 
Mental power is fundamentally nerve con- 
trol. The nerves are to the brain what the 
muscles are to the body—you cannot exer- 
cize clear, vigorous thought unless you 
have clean, strong nerves. But the nerves 
are more than sinews for the brain—they 
are wires, inconceivably fine, delicate, sub- 
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Again at the Service of Modern Business 


During the war, because of the great demands made upon us by the 
Government, and due to the shortage of material and labor, we were 
compelled to disappoint many firms who wanted to install the— 


Dictograph 


System of Interior Telephones 





Do not confuse with dictating machines 








We are again prepared to accept orders 


and are happy in announcing that the Dictograph is now ready to do 
its share in the reconstruction period facing American executives. 


No wasted steps—no misspent energy—no needless errors 


The Dictograph is the last word in In- 
terior Telephone Systems, and is in daily 
use by over 50,000 leading executives in 
every line of business, large and small, 
throughout the country. 

It can be used where only 2 or 8 sta- 
tions are necessary, and is_ sufficiently 
elastic to meet the requirements of the 
largest organizations. 


Let us show you on your own desk— 
in your own office, bank, plant or factory 
—how the Dictograph will simplify and 
expedite the work of every executive and 
employe in your organization—how it will 
enable each to do more work, better work, 
quicker work; and yet permit each man 
to remain at his own desk or within his 
own department. 


May we give you an actual working, talking, 
5-minute demonstration? 


Let us show you how the famous loud- 
cpecking Master Station gives the executive 
ec “right of ~ ™ at the same time afford- 
ing complete, direct and efficient inter- 
office and inter-department communication 
—how the voice is heard as perfectly as if 


the party talki 


I were in the same room sit- 
ting at your d 


sour ded rand you can hold confer- 
ences, dic i 
ukea-— 

— — all without effort and without leaving 
your desk ! 


Send for “An Essay on Executive Efficiency” 


We want to send this booklet, free, to every interested executive with 
an inter-communication problem, whether bank, office, store, factory, 


plant or Governmental department. 


It will show you how to analyze 


your inter-communication problems, and how to lighten the burden of 
routine that tends to smother you and your other creative executives. 
Send for your copy now—check the Coupon: 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY, C. H. LEHMAN, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
1354 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities. 


Other Dictograph Produets 
The Acousticon for the Deaf—The Aviaphone for 
Air Service—The Dictograph for Secret Service— 
The Motor Dictograph for Closed Cars. 


Dictograph for the Home 
The Dictograph marks the beginning of a new era in 
home comforts and home organization. Write for spe- 
cial home folder. (Architects, write for information ) 

















Check the Coupon for 5-Minute Demonstration or Free Booklet 
Mail to General Acoustic Co., 1854 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


5-Minute Demonstration 


You may give us a 5-minute Demon- 
stration of the Dictograph, with the un- 
derstanding that it places the undersigned 
under no obligations. 


C] Free Booklet 


You may mail “An Essay on Execu- 
tive Efficiency,” which analyzes the prob- 
lem of intercommunication, and its rela- 
tion to successful and ical duct 
of modern business, 
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‘DURAND 


STEEL RA 


URAND Steel Racks, 
with adjustable shelves, 
bin fronts, dividers, etc., are 
capable of an infinite number of 
combinations for every purpose. 


Any size or shape of compart- 
ment can be formed in a minute 
by change of spacing; all parts 
are accurate and smooth-fitting. 


An entire bin can be removed easily 

when not needed, and stored away 

compactly or re-set up elsewhere. 
Write us of your particular needs re- 


garding steel racks, or steel lockers. 
Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











Your Flower Garden 


plans must shortly be 
completed. If you 
are undecided on any 
of its features you will 
find our free Check 
List and the service we 
give a real help. Write 
for it. 








THE INDEPENDENT | 
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| HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING DIVISION | 
— West 40th St., New York 























tle wires, that convey messages of warning 


and appeal from any diseased portion or|S& 


disordered function of the body or mind. 
A few of the conditions that are merely re- 
flected in bad, weak, trembling or com- 
KS Disining nerves are faulty posture, shallow 
breathing, lack of muscular exercize, over- 
eating, auto-intoxication, poorly ventilated 
sleeping or working rooms, weak or de 
fective eyesight, faltering will or flicker- 
ing purpose, chronic doubt or pessimism, 
lack of emotional balance, compromise with 
conscience, the hurry habit, selfishness or 
greed, the willingness to do slipshod work, 
lack of faith in God, your fellows and 
yourself, 

9. Outdoor amusements and occupations. 
The body worker regularly consumes from 
30 to 60 per cent more oxygen than the 
brain worker. Muscular effort creates new 
blood automatically, while mental effort 
permits the blood to stagnate unless you 
voluntarily and _ systematically improve 
combustion by working, playing and living 
out of doors as much as possible. Besides, 
the nervous forces of the human organism 
are refreshed, invigorated and renewed by 
the restorative power of sunlight, free air 
in motion, the magnetic currents of the 
earth. Nerve and brain health is largely 
a matter of keeping away from houses. The 
brain worker who isn’t out of doors at least 
an hour every day is merely taking money 
from his pay envelope. He doesn’t know it, 
but only because he is mentally asleep— 
and is robbing himself while walking in his 
sleep. 

10. Vocational guidance, outlook and in- 
centive. A brain worker in the wrong job 
might as well be paralyzed. He won’t and 
can’t move ahead while monotony and 
mediocrity halt his mental machine. A big, 
stupid hulk of a man may drone like an 
ox all his life and be content as the ox; 
but a keen, sensitive man who holds the 
brain worker’s job has to be in line with 
opportunity or fall down and drop out. 
The right stimulus for a brain worker is 
a well directed imagination. You have to 
see a big chance ahead before you can 
do your best work here and now. The 
way to keep your brain on edge is to 
sharpen it on a whetstone of difficulty, 
then use it to carve out your dream. With- 
out a high dream and a huge purpose, a 
man is not a man but a mollusc. Your 
brain is a miracle machine, but the mar- 
velous things you can make it turn out 
will depend on your systematic, scientific 
resolve to do the biggest and best work you 
ever dreamed of doing. 








TWO WEEKS’ EXTRA PAY 


(Continued from page 366) 


finding the right place for him, or would 
even provide him with the instruction 
which would enable him to make good on 
the job. In time of slack business they 
would put their men on part time rather 
than turn some of them off. 

Just as the burden of accident compensa- 
tion sinks to the minimum in the case of 
the employer who takes the most pains and 
goes to the most expense to eliminate acci- 
dents from his mill, so the burden of a 
legal dismissal wage will be least on the 
employer who picks his men most carefully, 
tries them out most speedily and gives the 
most care to building up a permanent labor 
force. By providing the worker with an 
added inducement to keep a good job and 
the employer with an added inducement to 
keep a good man, it would tend to stabilize 
American industry and favor the survival 
of the types of employer and worker so- 
ciety ought most to encourage. 
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“re Tabs 


—the new kind,all 
gummed ready for use. 


RAND 
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’ Suitable for any kind of Index— 
Books, Cards, Catalogs, or Ledgers 
—anywhere an Index is needed. Can 
be cut to any length desired. Sup- 
lied in six colors and four widths. 


our Index can be 
Any Length—Any 
Width—Any Color 


mth pen or pencil written, typed or printed 


: — 


RAND 
Makurown Index Tabs 


cut indexing cost in half. They cost little; are 
quickly and easily made and attached, and ren- 
der permanent service. 

So simple anyone can use them; so efficient 
no office should be without them. 

Send twelve cents for a generous sample in 
six colors and four sizes. Address 


THE RAND COMPANY 
North Tonawanda Dept. 1, New York 


! Makers of eS , ane Equipments. 
AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


When Cwil War 
Babies Coughed 


Wo —and that was more than 
sj Ton 50 years ago—Piso’s was 
yah given for prompt relief. 
GAN Three generations have 
used Piso’s. Quickly re- 
lieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and allays 
hoarseness. 
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WITH THIS BLACK MAN’S 
ARMY 


(Continued from page 368) 


prest those who were willing to ob- 
serve, was that all thru those stress- 
ful days, and anxious, when the strain 
of work and the handling of cargoes and 
ammunition for the front became really one 
long grind for the stevedores, morning, noon 
and night, one could see them thru all sorts 
of weather and hours, swinging by com- 
panies into line, marching bravely to the 
difficult tasks, singing or whistling. 
Frequently the base commander and 
other distinguished officers visited the 
camps and the public gatherings and Y. M. 
C. A. buildings. I have heard them repeat- 
edly emphasize how much the army at the 
front depended upon the work and loyalty 
of the stevedores at the base. They also 
spoke to them in the highest terms about 
‘ the way in which they were performing 
their tasks, without the show and excite- 
ment that inspire the soldier at the front. 
They were doing the drudgery, the dull 
routine, the monotonous labor; still they 
were the foundation and groundwork upon 
which the whole army was built. They also 
were American soldiers and heroes! 
Such patriotic sentiment to encourage 
them, I believe acted also as a spur to 
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Doubling the Production 
of Palmolive Soap 
keep the morale up to the highest, and the 


energy with which they worked was all the The business of the Palm- 
more vital because they responded readily olive Co. had increased 
to the principle of patriotism that urged 7 
them on, believing that thru their efforts Lockwood, Greene & Co., 


all the more quickly, victory and peace . ° 
ll cy Engineers, were called in to 


Ray 4 a the ——e — nt = increase the capacity of the 

their thoughts naturally turne omeward, : : 

a new appeal was made to them to main plant at Milwaukee. 

which they are responding loyally. The 

Army of Occupation now needs supplies 

and food, and the stevedores are over there A complete study of the 

still at work, far into the night. manufacturing processes was 
When it is considered to what extent 

with regard to different states and com- made. Plans were worked out 


munities the huge army of stevedores was|{n detail. New buildings were 
organized, and the various types and con- 


; ditions of men represented ranging from constructed over the old, ma- 
city bred young men of school training to terials were re-routed power 
those often illiterate, from hamlets and ; > i 
small farms way down South, it is remark- | WaS increased, the production 
able how they were all brought together 
and welded finally into a fine industrial of the plant was more than 


army that made a wonderful record. doubled, the insurance rate 


meanwhile the making of 
Palmolive Soap never stopped. 


We have just published a 
booklet, “Making Over the 
Home of Palmolive,” which 
describes and pictures the way 
in which we served that firm. 
This book will be sent to in- 
terested persons upon request. 


Whatever your problem, if 
it includes the building or re- 
building of a plant, the re- 
arrangement of processes, the 
more efficient use of power or 
any other question of produc- 
tion, we can help. 








cipline of hundreds of young men from 

and alert, and I believe in them may be E N G I N E E R S 
They have learned remarkable lessons in or 

foreign contact give; the lessons of self- 
Another agency with the camp that great- 


Personally, I’ am amazed and frankly : 
proud at this development under army dis- was decreased two-thirds—and 
cat en at oer ote, =| LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO 
deed, to earnest, industrious soldiers, erect a ° 
found a type of industrious and useful citi- 
zen for the future America. 
this experience of war times, aside from| BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL ST. - - CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN ST. 
the broadening view of life that travel and) ary aNTA, HEALEY BUILDING - NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVE. “BUILDING 
control, cleanliness, promptness, obedience,| LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. venaer 
efficiency, and the value of time. 
; ly influenced the men and urged the devel- 
: opment of mind, body and soul was the 
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Y. M. C. A. In each camp wherever the 
stevedores were stationed there soon were 
established very homelike and commodious 
Y¥ buildings, all equipt with the same regu- 
lar, standardized furnishings and supplies 
as others, under the able direction of col- 
ored secretaries. That the men received ad- 
ditional help and advantage here also is 
well recognized. Our programs were elab- 
orate and interesting. These fine influences 
must have reached the minds and hearts 
of the stevedores, and I know scores of 
men who came to the army illiterate, who 
were able after the training received, to 
write their first letters home. 























The Estate instructs immediate sale of 
“Seven Chimneys,” one ot the most de- 
lightful Old Dutch Colonial houses in 
Bergen County. Estate comprises 18 acres 


. of beautiful, high, rolling land with a 


pretty brook flowing through it. The par- 
ticularly charming house, built mainly of 
cut brownstone, is on an attractive knoll, 
insuring good breezes; abundant lawns, 
great variety of fine shade. Thirteen rooms 
which are spacious and beautifully deco- 
rated. Three bathrooms (Mott fixtures), 
steam heat, electric light. Less than 15 
iniles from New York City, via all good 
auto roads; seven minutes from Ridge- 
wood and Arcola Golf Club. This is a rare 
opportunity at a tempting price. 


ALLABOUGH & SON, 63 Wall St., New York City 
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PENCILS 


ENUS Pencils insure ac- 

curacy, ease, quickness, 
economy, all-around pencil 
efficiency. Their superb un- 
varying quality has made their 
name synonymous with Pencil 
Perfection in every corner of 
the civilized world. 


17 black degrees 
and 3 copying, 
For bold heavy lines, 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 

and sketching, use 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean fine lines, 

2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 











































































































For delicate thin 
lines, maps, charts, 
7H-8H-9H 










































































SPECIAL 14c. OFFER 


Send 14c. for three trial samples mentioning 
degrees. After you find how perfect 
VENUS Pencils are, buy them at any dealer. 
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PERSONAL 
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“What your Handwrit- 
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ferent sample pens will 
be sent on receipt of 10c. 
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MORE LIGHT ON RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 367) 
answer to the charge that they had na- 
tionalized women? 

Afterward I met a rich Russian who 
admitted to me that the decree published 
by Mr. Simmons had been prepared as a 
sort of joke- by some of the younger, for- 
merly well-to-do men of Saratov. Later 
the anarchist clubs and councils were sup- 
prest by the Bolsheviks, not for nation- 
alizing women but for lawless stealing. 

I never heard of the second decree Mr. 
Simmons read purporting to come from 
Viadimir. It may be true. Perhaps most 
readers learning the real history of the 
other decree will have serious doubts as 
to the validity of that of the Vladimir 
Soviet. In any case I am absolutely cer- 
tain that leaders of the Central Soviet 
Government such as Mr. Lenine and Mr. 
Chicherin would be absolutely opposed to 
anything so preposterous as the national- 
ization of women. I am sure every Ameri- 
can Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. worker who 
knew these two leaders will agree with me 
in that statement. In all my stay in Russia 
I never met any one connected with the 
Soviet Government, with whom I talked on 
the subject, who was not only violently op- 
posed to any such immoral doctrine but 
who did not also think it was too ridiculous 
a suggestion even to discuss. 

The little grandmother of the revolu- 
tion denies that women have been nation- 
alized and says: “Women have more free- 
dom in Russia now than they ever had 
before.” 

One has only to turn to the official Gov- 
ernment paper of the Bolsheviks, the 
Tsvestia, No. 98, for May 18, 1918, to see 
how false it is to charge the Bolsheviks 
with the fictitious decree nationalizing 
women. Here is the translation: 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE INVENTIONS OF THE 
BOURGEOISE PRESS 

The following decision was passed by the 
Moscow Soviet: The Moscow newspaper, The 
Evening Life, for printing an invented decree 
regarding the socialization of women, in the 
issue of the 8d of May, No. 36, shall be closed 
forever, and fined 25,000 rubles. 

After reading the above official order 
which any one can verify in the official 
Bolshevik Government paper, can any sane 
American believe that, “nationalization of 
women” has ever been introduced by the 
Bolsheviks? In reality the Soviet decree 
for marriage is more like ours in America 
than was the marriage law under the Czar. 
Any one can read a translation of it in the 
International Section of the Nation for 
December 28. It provides for a compulsory 
civil marriage and stipulates that a re- 
ligious ceremony is optional. The age for 
marriage all over Russia, except for natives 
of the Transcaucasia, is eighteen for the 
male and sixteen for the female. This pro- 
vision as well as the compulsory registra- 
tion of births and deaths is an advance over 
that of some of our American states. 

Some of the evidence presented before 
the Senate as reported claimed that all 
Bolsheviks were anti-religious. No doubt 
this is true of many but let me quote from 
a rough translation of an editorial appear- 
ing in the Bolshevik Government paper, the 
Isvestia: 

THE REFORMATION MOVEMENT 


Side by side with the influence of the higher 
clergy on ecclesiastical life a new reformation 
movement is being born which gets more and 
more influence among priests and believers. The 
realization of the futility of ceremony, which in 
reality has taken the place of our religion, is 
coming. 

At the head of this movement stands the or- 
ganization of the All Russian Society for Dis- 
tributing Christian Literature. In it are united 
a large part of the Christian world. It would 
destroy commercial and ritual tendencies in 





the life of the church, cancel the payment for 
ceremonies, rel the church from tinsels. It 
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believes that the costly articles in the church 
—gold, brilliants, etc., are not adornments but 
insults to the believers’ spirit. Simple wooden 
things must be substituted for the costly vessels 
of collection, cups, etc., as was the case in the 
early life of Christianity 

Another problem i the reformation move- 
ment is how to enter into close touch with the 
people, so that the people themselves can build 
up their own religious life, so that the church 
can be a place of rest and convenience for them, 
a real refuge for the soul, and not as now a 
temple of gold and glitter, where they feel poor 
and humiliated. 

The services must be held in Russian and 
not in foreign languages like the Slavonic and 
the Greek. The All Russian Society for Distrib- 
uting Christian Literature is developing fast. 
In one of its branches already more than 200 
priests have registered themselves as members. 
Among the members of the All Russian Church 
Assembly there are also groups with sympathy 
for the reformation movement. The idea of re- 
form is also finding a great deal of support from 
the workingmen. I believe that the moment is 
not far off when the reborn clergy will take new 
roads, the roads of liberty, brotherhood and life. 

Up to the time of writing two classes of 
witnesses have been called before the 
United States Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, those who violently oppose the Bol- 
sheviks and those who are violeatly in 
their favor. Are not other men, who should 
be perfectly reliable, honest, and keen ob- 
servers, and who were in Russia during the 
Bolshevik régime, to be called? 

Why should not America hear from 
Brigadier-General Judson of the United 
States Army, who certainly ought to be an 
unprejudiced witness? Why should we not 
have the testimony of Colonel Thompson, 
the former Commander of the American 
Red Cross in Russia? It seems as if some 
of the testimony in this investigation has 
been in effect an attack on President Wil- 
son’s Russian policy. The above article, 
dealing with only a few of the statements 
which have been made before the United 
States Senate Committee, is written with 
the hope that Americans may still believe in 
the Allied Peace Conference decision about 
Russia. 


HOW ONE TOWN BOUGHT 
HEALTH 
(Continued from page 373.) 


health of its populace. When the demon- 
stration in Framingham was started, there 
was a part-time physician and nurse for 
the public school. Nearly every modern 
school has similar provision, which is an 
admission of the need. 

Dr. Armstrong estimates that for every 
3000 children there should be at least one 
full-time physician with two nurses and 
adequate clinical facilities. Such an equip- 
ment in Framingham last year demon- 
strated, among any amount of such ills as 
adenoids, and other lesser but important 
ills, ten positive cases of tuberculosis— 
one to each schoolroom, let us say—and 
sixty-four children who, it was thought. 
should be kept under observation. Fram- 
ingham likewise maintains a _ part-time 
nurse during the summer months. There 
was a full-time lay health officer. who now 
has a nurse, caring for tubercular cases, 
working with him. There was one factory 
clinic; now there are two and likely there 
will be another. In Framingham the School 
‘‘ommittee has increased its expenditures 
from something like $1200 a year to about 
$5000 a year. 

It must not be presumed that any 
amount such as the $100,000 being 
ised by the Framingham experiment 
is necessary for the typical community. It 
can take the scientific findings of the Fram- 
ngham demonstration to itself and obtain, 
from the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in New York City, or from Framing- 
ham, ample data to suggest the need of 
such a campaign and as much of the tech- 
hique employed at Framingham as desired. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 

New York, March 3, 1919. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK—DIVIDEND 
NO. 80 





A dividend of one and three-quarters percent 
(1% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Tuésday 
April 1, 1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Friday, March 14, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
C. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 3, 1919. 

COMMON CAPITAL STOCK—DIVIDEND NO. 66 

A quarterly dividend of two percent (2%) on 
» the Common Stock of this Company has tais day 
leen declared, payable Tuesday, April 1, 1919, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
I'riday, March 14, .1919. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Ss. S. DeLANO, 

WICK, Secretary. 


United Fruit Company 
DIVIDEND No. 79 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per share), and 
an extra dividend of one-half of one per cent 
(fifty cents per share), on the Company’s cap- 
ital stock have been declared, payable on April 
15, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 1919 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1919, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 14, 1919. 

On account of the annual meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
15, to Tuesday, March 25, 1919, both days 


included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1919, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust Com- 


pany, 16 Wall wwe, 
. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1919, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. . MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Ave. & 19th Street, 
Phila., March 5, 1919. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of One 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable April 1, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 17, 1919. 
Checks will be mailed. 
FALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of One and Three-quar- 
ters Per Cent, has been declared on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable April Ist, 1919, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 14th, 1919. Transfer Books 
open, Checks mailed, 


ii. 





‘Treasurer. 
H. C. 




















will remain 


R, H, ISMON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number 
of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insur- 
ance Service Department conduct- 
ed by W. E. Underwood, Director. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The League of Peace. By President 

Wilson, 

1. Write a graphic description of the scene in 
the Metropolitan Opera House at the time 
when President Wilson delivered the speech. 

2. Contrast the scene with the scene at the 
delivery of any speech famous in history. 
Refer to any of the following: Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, Antony’s speech to the Roman mob, 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Webster’s Bunker 
Hill Oration, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration. 

8. Give a character sketch of President Wil- 
son, pointing out which elements of his 
character are most prominent in the speech. 

4. Explain the sentence: “No party has the 
right to appropriate this issue.” Show the 
relation of the thought of the sentence to 
the thought of Addison's essay on ‘Party 
Spirit.” 

5. Point out examples of figurative language 
in the speech. Give a full explanation of 
every figure. Prove that the use of the fig- 
ures added materially to the value of the 
speech. 

6. Write appropriate titles for every para- 

graph of the speech. 

Read aloud any paragraph that you think 

particularly well written. Explain in what 

respects the paragraph is excellent. 

8. Select from the speech twenty-five words 
that pupils in school do not ordinarily use. 
Give the meaning of every word. What do 
these words add to the speech? 

. Utopia or Hell. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

1. Explain the meaning of the word “Utopia.” 
Tell something about Sir Thomas More’s 
“Utopia.” 

2. Write an original story of life 
Utopia. 

8. Show how the article, written in 1915, is 
related to present-day plans. 

With This Black Man’s Army. By 

David LeRoy Ferguson. 

1. Is the article principally narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, or argument? Explain. 

2. Condense the thought of the article into a 
single paragraph. 

3. Write an explanation showing how the arti- 

cle emphasizes the dignity of labor. 

How One Town Bought Health. By 

Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Prepare an example of argument based 
upon any thought suggested by the article. 

2. Prepare an original article showing how 

pupils in a school may aid in maintaining 

the health of the school. 


7 


in a 


Vv. Would You Rather Lose Your Hands 
or Your Head? By Edward Earle 
Purinton. 


1. Show what plan the writer of the article 
prepared before he wrote the article itself. 

2. Write a somewhat similar article concern- 

ing the life of a pupil in school. 

. Episode. By S. Foster Damon. 

1. Is the article a poem? Is it prose? What 

is “‘poetry”? 

2. Compare, or contrast, the article with other 
examples of somewhat similar writing. 

3. Explain the meaning of the following fig- 

urative expressions: a dead branch, a sort 

of sparrow, the nearest twig, the dead 
branch swayed. 

Two Weeks’ Extra Pay. By Edward 

Alsworth Ross. 

1. Imagine that you are a labor representa- 
tive sent to convince a manufacturer that 
he should adopt the “dismissal wage” sys- 
tem. Give the arguments that you would use. 

Vill. The Story of the Week. 

1. A boy, or girl, who lives in Germany has 
a cousin who lives in Russia. They write to 
each other telling what they know of con- 
ditions in their respective lands. Present 
two or more of their letters. 

2. Imagine that you are in Paris. Write a 
letter to your brother in this country, tell- 
ing him of the recent work of the Peace 
Congress, and of the relations between the 
Allies and the Germans. 

8. Point out methods of condensation employed 

in the various articles in ““The Story of the 

Week.” 

. Editorial Articles. 

1. For every editorial article write a single 
sentence that will express its principal 
thought. 

2. Point out the following: the best written 
editorial article, the most interesting, the 
most helpful, the best title. 


Vil. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The League of Nations—‘The Proposed 
Isolation of America,” “The Difference 
Between A and O,” “Utopia or Hell,’ 
Story of the Week 

1. Why do the senators who oppose the adop- 
tion of the plan for a League of Nations 
regard themselves as “defenders of the 
faith of the fathers”? 

2. What are the facts behind the assertion 
that the United States has interfered by 
force in the affairs of Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and the twenty odd other 
countries listed in the editorial? 

3. Just what does the word “mandatory” 
mean? How is the mandatory power to be 
applied under the proposed League of Na- 
tions ? 

4. Why does The Independent republish Roose- 
velt’s message just at this time? 

5. How far does the plan for a League of 
Nations’ now before the Peace Conference 
conform to the plan proposed by Roosevelt 
four years ago? Does Roosevelt’s prediction 
strengthen or weaken the position taken 
by Taft and Wilson? 

6. In what sense is it true that President 
Wilson’s address and that of ex-President 
Taft read as tho they had been prepared 
by two members of a debating team? 

7. Study the chief objections raised by Sen- 
ator Lodge and his colleagues and the an- 
swers made to these objections by Taft. 
Who has the best of the argument? 

8. What, in your judgment, is the strongest 
paragraph in the President’s address? 

9. In view of the action of the Republican 

‘senators was the President justified in say- 

ing that he was going to tell the people of 

Europe that the overwhelming majority of 

the American people is in favor of the 

League? 

On what ground did the President declare 

that the formation of a League of Nations 

would be in strict accord with the spirit of 

Washington’s Farewell Address? 

. What proofs did the President offer that 
the League is a thing generally desired by 
the people of Europe? 

The Truth About Russia—“Class and 

Community,” “The Truth About Rus- 

sia,’”’ “More Light on Russia,” “The 

Troubles of Russia.’’ 

1. What does the editorial writer mean when 
he declares that all the conflicting reports 
about conditions in Russia are probably 
true? Illustrate by comparing these reports. 

2. Can you gather any evidence of construc- 
tive legislation enacted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? Why, in spite of this legislation, 
a the Bolsheviki Government not a suc- 


3. = the phrase “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”’ non characterize the theory 
of the Bolsheviki? What is the weakness of 
a theory of this sort? 

4. As a result of the reading of Mr. Davis's 

article what weakness do you find in the 

methods pursued by the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee? 

The President and Congress—‘What 

the Sixty-fifth Congress Did,’’ “Big Bills 

Congress Didn’t Pass,’’ “‘Congress Ends 

in Filibuster.” 

1. Divide the acts of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
into two classes (a) war measures, (b) 
peace measures? What, in your judgment, 
is the most important peace measure en- 
acted ? 

2. Discuss briefly one or more of the bills 
which Congress failed to pass. What will 
be the result? 

3. How do you account for the “legislative 

jam unparalleled in our history” which 
marked the end of this Congress? 

. The Cost of “Firing’”—“Two Weeks’ 

Extra Pay.” 

1. What do you think of the system of em- 
ployment insurance advocated by Mr. 
in this article? What safeguards does he 
propose to prevent the abuse of the system 
by workers? by employers? 

2. “The tragedy in the situation of the wage- 
earner in the modern industrial organiza- 
tion has been insecurity.” What steps have 


been taken to lessen this insecurity? What 
further steps should be taken? 

$8. What evidence does Mr. Ross give that the 
adoption of his system would be profitable 
to the employer as well as to the worker? 

















